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All State Reports and Recommendations Received for WHCA 
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rit ]As Washington Staff Proceeds With Final Conference Plans 
a WHCA Preliminary Program Published; 
had By Invitation Only National Advisory Committee Meets 
rned erent aay the White House Conference Governors’ Designees In Washington 
mf on Aging is by invitation. ‘ —* , " 
a ‘ — eae eat With publication of the White House Conference 
re to All Conference delegates have been ap- on Aging “Preliminary Program,” final prepara- 
pointed by State Governors, by the partici- tions for the WHCA moved hate high gear late 
shed |) pating national voluntary organizations, and last month. The first mailing to Conference dele- 
ses- 7 scretaryv 4 } P y - 21eER'¢ 2 are ay ro . ° 
f hy the Secret ry of HEW. Non-delegates are gates of registration and hotel reservation forms 
1 Iu @) strictly limited to officially invited guests, was scheduled for November 1. A November 15- 
nee § other officially designated Conference par- 16 meeting of the entire ational Advisory Com 
y) ini € ‘ € « (rYa - » \rwace . vay > € - me e 
- “gum and accredited press representa- mittee has been scheduled to review and ratify all 
- = - ; final plans. A November 16 meeting in Washing- 
‘onl There is no provision for. seating, admit- ton, D. C., of Governors’ WHCA Designees from 
thod lance, or accomodation of visitors. all 53 participating States and Territories was 
3 ob t— also scheduled, together with the National Ad- 
od to visory Committee. 
L one IN THIS ISSUE Last State Conference in California 
more ; : ‘ ’ 
re tparations for White House Conference 1 Immediately after the last WHCA State Con- 
ma "ee ee gH ng WHCA - ference, held in Sacramento on October 3 and 4, 
wil) § prate . “4 ‘ ° . 
cated Wie Hous; pnd ; : the State WHCA recommendations from Califor- 
only ier eg lll a New High . nia were dispatched to the Special Staff on Aging 
‘ough Nomen Have Retirement Protdems Teo’ 11 in Washington in time to reach DHEW October 5. 
he i ot oe, 9 ag —- . 3iggest news of all pre-Conference activity is 
rence }°"4i Brith Women’s Service Program 17 the completion of all State survey reports and re- 
re re- Paryland State Conference 9 ports of recommendations, and their prompt dis- 
ed 10 Hm etter, Citizens Camp 5 patch to the WHCA staff. The task of summar- 
com Nadine: Seminar on Dental Care 4 izing and collating all State recommendations was 
hi gton State Acts on Recommendations 9 Te s- y j 
were a Board of Health Projects 9 completed before the National Advisory Commit- 
Aging bees Fen 7 Home Nursing Training 7 tee’s November 15 meeting. 
; ee ural Library Service 4 ° : . ’ 
— “ak Forty Plus” for Men and Women 24 Each of the 20 subject-matter Planning Com- 
ratte f Renee’ ereh Leaders Workshop 5 mittees is now proceeding with final plans for its 
EWS ITEMS cael : sessions at the Conference. State recommenda- 
BCATIONS = tions in each of the 20 subject-matter areas have 
BERS TO THE EDITOR 12 been made available to Planning Committees. 
mi RTS FROM THE REGIONS 13 (coutinued on p. 23, col. 2) 
044 
rule by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 10 cents (single copy). Subscription Price $1.00; 





50 cents additional for foreign mailing. 


Single copies vary in price 
















































Maryland ‘'Builders’’ Take Over Blueprint’ For Aging 


This report was prepared by Naomi Duff Smith, Director, 
Public Information and Publicity, Maryland State Com- 
mission on Aging, 408 State Office Bldg., 301 W. Preston 
St., Baltimore 1. 

Fifteen hundred citizens attended Maryland’s 
two-day Governor’s Conference on the Aging on 
September 7-8. Two thousand citizens had al- 
ready attended five previous regional conferences. 
Up to that time, these were the largest meetings 
at any WHCA Conference for the Aging in the 
entire United States. 


There had to be reasons for such attendance 
figures! And there were! 





Statewide representation at Maryland Conference with 
record-breaking attendance: Conferees on their way to 
Registration at University Armory. 


Photo courtesy of Md. State Commission on Aging. 





The purpose of the Governor’s Conference, of 
course, was to complete the blueprint for the fu- 
ture of aging in Maryland. The location was the 
University of Maryland campus, and the Confer- 
ence Chairman was the Honorable Margaret C. 
Schweinhaut, Delegate to the Maryland Legisla- 
ture. 


Thorough Planning 


The Maryland Commission on Aging, one year 
old, planned early and planned well. The success 
of our Governor’s Conference did not, like the 
magician’s rabbit, pop out of a hat. The Com- 





————, 


mission first laid out a preliminary blueprint fy 
five regional conferences during the year, Thei 
objective was to serve as actual citizens’ forum 
where the people, no matter what their ages 
could give and receive a longer-range view }y 
speaking up for themselves and listening to other 


The 16-member State Commission—with mem. 


bers whose names are high on the scrolls of ¢iyj 
and public service leadership—decreed that ead 
regional conference should have its own work 
shops and discussion groups, out of which woul 
come recommendations to serve as the bases fy 
discussions at the statewide Governor’s Confer. 
ence; and out of these discussions, in turn, woul 
come recommendations to be submitted to th 
State Commission for evaluation and final sub 
mission to the White House Conference on Aging 
In other words, each regional conference was ¢ 
miniature model for the Governor’s Conferenc 

Originality and innovation keynoted our two 
day statewide Conference in September. Carefu! 
advance planning and a sustained public relations. 
publicity campaign, which began nearly thre 
months ahead of the Conference, assured publi 
awareness and an avalanche of press, radio, and 
TV coverage. 


Notable Innovations 

In brief, the pre-Conference strategy, and the 
final sessions, were notable for the following i- 
novations: 

e The five regional conferences provided for 
open discussion among our citizens. This made 
possible a continuing educational program; 

e Commission “hearings” for the aging wet 
held as part of the Governor’s Conference; 

e An international panel on “Aging in Othe 
Countries” was scheduled; 

e The Governor’s address reviewed action él 
ready taken, and gave solid promise of action 
come on the problems of the aging; . 

e Twenty-eight workshops and _ discussid! 
groups reviewed and considered results of the 
five previous regional conferences; 


e Three “special interest” panels were fefif 
tured, including one on mental hygiene, another§ 


on a revolutionary plan for a hospital-based com 
prehensive care program for the older person, and 
a panel on “The Influence of Religion on Attitudes 
of the Aging;”’ 

e An advance invitation (two months ahead 0! 
the Conference) was mailed to Marylanders ové 
65 to write in their personal problems and thelr 
recommendations. This proved to be a valuable 
aid for Conference publicity, as well as 4 source 
of information for various agencies; : 

e A “State Fair” of exhibits and displays " 


















he University Armory gave prominent attention 
») both local and national arts and crafts produced 


a wy the aging. 
Mm | 
“ ition Only After Well Thought-Out Decisions 


The working principle of Maryland’s blueprint 
ages | Wa laid down by our Conference Chairman in 
vy hefner final address to the Conference: 

Laie “My job,” she said, “is to speak to you of ac- 
jon. I am aware, as you are, that any action 


ums 


ner. 

re which affects so many people must be preceded 
oa wy careful consideration, much talk and well- 
ach § 


thought-out decisions. Then, and then only,— 


action !”” 

The Maryland Conference was, truly, the cul- 
mination of “‘much talk,” not by the professionals 
done, or by the young alone or the middle-aged 
wr the aged alone, but by all groups working to- 
gether to produce ideas, suggestions, and recom- 
mendations which cannot but convince the public 
“hat no Maryland citizen is so unimportant that 
emust sit with vacant eyes and idle hands when 
te is capable of being employed, nor so unimpor- 
tant that he must live out his life span in a ‘mar- 
ginal’ home.” 
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three leter-Writing by the Aged 

ubliif The innovation of the “letter-writing by the 
, Al’ ved” more than fulfilled its purpose. Invitations 
i) the State’s aging population were issued via 
the press, radio and TV. People were asked to 
d the speak up” and write their personal problems and 
their recommendations directly to the Commis- 
im. And they did write! How they did! 

d for letters by the hundreds poured in—some mov- 
ig the readers to tears, some to smiles. All made 


ig in 


made : 4 js 
contribution to the solving of an age-old prob- 
were Each letter was read, evaluated, numbered, 


id listed according to problem category. One 
Other § “4tifying result was a series of requests from 
tt Social Security Administration, the Depart- 
on gg “at of Employment Security, and the State Med- 
on v4! Society for those letters which concerned 
telr respective areas of interest. 

issi0t § 4espital-Based Comprehensive Care 

if thel The Maryland Governor’s Conference served as 
‘sounding board for the first public presentation 
2 fea-f if the Hospital-Based Comprehensive Care Pro- 
nothetfizam for Older People. This plan was conceived 
| com-fand already has been put on a working basis at 
n, andy dltimore City Hospitals by Dr. Mason F. Lord, 
itudes} Medical Coordinator for Chronic Diseases. 

. His presentation was dramatic and fascinating. 
ead “}" only were charts used, but also living ex- 
s ovel dimples of the out-moded system of keeping chronic 
| thelr alents vegetating in the over-filled wards. One 
Iuabl Hient brought to the session was 92, and had 
souree@n a chronic patient for 74 years at a cost of 
20,000 to the taxpayer. 

Dr. Lord’s concept is to treat the “whole pa- 


























































tient,” from acute to rehabilitation stage, by using 
the talents of a complete team of doctor, nurse, 
therapist, social worker, psychiatrist, etc. His 
aim is to use the hospital not as a dead-end place 
of custody where the elderly can be parked and 
forgotten, but as a place for active treatment and 
rehabilitation designed to return all patients to 
the mainstream of life and, at the same time, to 
free beds so that there will be no delay in getting 
new ill patients admitted. 





Conferees between workshop sessions at University of 
Maryland campus. 


Photo courtesy of Md. State Commission on Aging. 





Commission “Hearings” 


Special invitations to aging individuals to tell 
their problems to the Commission at “hearings” 
in a private room, were accepted by many who 
spoke about their own experiences and proposed 
solutions for their less fortunate neighbors. Those 
who listened saw and heard human drama in real 
life. 


Perhaps the biggest thrill during those two 
summery September days on the wide campus of 
the University was to watch the people flocking 
to the Conference. They came in cars, they came 
in caravans of busses. All ages came “back to 
school.” Some even came on “scholarships” 
(amounting to $6.10, which covered their meals 
and lodging). These “scholarships” were one 
more innovation, provided by generous clubs and 
organizations, for the aged who could not other- 
wise afford to attend. 


The first stage of Maryland’s planning is now 
completed. The blueprints are off the drawing 
board; the recommendations to the White House 
Conference are on their way. 

Now, the “builders” will take over, with the 
continued help of all citizens who helped to draft 
a valid blueprint for “Aging in the Future” in 
Maryland. 





Connecticut: 


Seminar on Dental Care 


This article is adapted from Dental Health Highlights, 
monthly newsletter of the American Dental Association’s 
Council on Dental Health, 222 E. Superior St., Chicago 11. 

A regional teaching seminar on dental care of 
the chronically ill and aging was sponsored by 
the Connecticut State Dental Association recently 
at the Yale-New Haven Medical Center. The semi- 
nar, which is the initial activity in a three-point 
program developed by the association’s commit- 
tee on gerontology, was cosponsored or supported 
in part by the Connecticut State Department of 
Health, and the Public Health Service and Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation of DHEW. 
Participants 

Participants included 150 members of the Con- 
necticut association, representatives of the dental 
societies in the five other New England States, 
and the dental directors for those States. 

TV Coverage 

Through arrangements with television station 
WNHC in New Haven, a two-hour demonstration 
of bedside dental care was televised by closed 
circuit to the seminar participants. A 16-mm 
color film will be made of the clinical demonstra- 
tions. The film will be made available to the 
ADA, to public health agencies, and to interested 
State dental societies planning educational pro- 
grams on the dental care of the aging. It is an- 
ticipated that the film may be one of Connecticut’s 
major contributions to the WHCA, according to 
Dr. Gerald L. St. Marie of New Haven. Dr. St. 
Marie is chairman of the association’s committee 
on gerontology, and Dr. Michael J. Zazzaro of 
Hartford, association president. 

This seminar was one of the activities listed 
under “professional information,” the first point 
in the Connecticut program including dissemina- 
tion of dental information to members of the 
medical profession through a joint medical-dental 
conference committee, and publication of an 
article on dental health of the aging in each issue 
of the Journal of the Connecticut State Dental 
Association. 

Other Parts of State Program 

The second and third points in the program are: 

e education of the aged by means of short talks 
at “senior centers” and “golden age” clubs pre- 
sented by a dentist and illustrated with films, and 

e dental research among homebound chronic- 
ally ill bedfast patients under the direction of Dr. 
Franklin M. Erlenbach of Hartford, State dental 
director, in cooperation with the State dental as- 
sociation. 

Objectives of the over-all program are to 

I. develop a group of interested and trained 
dentists in the New England states who will be 








responsible for planning and developing compy, ity 
hensive dental rehabilitation programs in thep|; 


own communities as a part of the total communi: 
rehabilitation effort; 


II. identify and train groups of specialist: [tei 
from the six States who can serve as postgraduat; }wi 
faculties for future training in problems of mf; 


habilitation of the aging; and 
III. bring together the various organizations— 


public and private—from the areas of health, edy.§4 


cation, welfare and rehabilitation in order to Dro. 
vide the basis for a coordinated regional, Stat 
and local program for the rehabilitation of th 
aging, with particular emphasis upon adequat 
and comprehensive dental services. 





Texas: 
Rural Library Service Program 

This article was submitted by Mr. Crawford C. Martin 
Governor’s Committee on Aging, Box 2125 Capitol Statior 
Austin, Texas. 

The Texas State Library has been challenge 
by the report of our Governor’s Committee o 
Aging which brings to light the fact that educs- 
tional and recreational facilities for the aging and 
aged people of the State are inadequate. 

To meet this challenge, the Rural Library Serv- 
ice Division has instituted a program through 
which they hope to serve a larger number of the 
700,000 Texans who have reached their golden 
years. 

Miss Bess Ann Motley, director of the Texas 


Rural Library Service, has established liaison fw 


with the State Department of Public Welfare, the 


Governor’s Committee on Aging, the Multi-County fir 
Bookmobile librarians, and librarians of the 3 


Texas counties participating in the State’s pro 


gram of library development under the Library fu 


Services Act. 


“As a first step,” said Miss Motley, “we havepil 


prepared a reading list of books in our Bookmo- 
bile collections which we believe will meet the 


needs of retired and aging people who may bef 


searching for new interests and activities to sub 
stitute for their former jobs. 


years through mental, spiritual, and physicé 
health. Still others will prepare them for ne¥ 
types of employment or point to interesting hob- 
bies.”’ 
From “Please Don’t Eat the Daisies” to “Wyat 
Earp” to “Mr. Fix-It’s” to “Don’t Grow Old— 


On this list are ¥ 
books which are aimed at recreational reading. fy 
Others will lead to a better outlook for the futurefin 
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Grow Up”—the book selections offer a variatio! 
in mood to fit widely varying tastes of the older 
reader. 

Under the title “Going Like Sixty,” Miss Mot 
ley’s bibliography also contains records—populit 
classical, religious, folk and language. Versa" 
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pre. ity assures that wit as well as interest will be 
hei § stimulated. 

nity! The core of the program rests with getting the 
‘[ider people themselves interested in the services 
lists f being offered. State Library registration cards 
ill be made available to all aging people residing 
inthe 38 counties which have Bookmobile service. 
4s a result, all aging people who have registered 
vill hold a borrower’s card and the list of books 
and records. 

Active aging people may present cards in per- 
wnat the nearest Bookmobile stop, while inactive 
people may send relatives or friends to secure the 
glections of their choice. 

Help in contacting the older persons is being 
isked from the field workers of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and from the local com- 
mittees on aging recently established as a result 
‘ of the WHCA statewide survey into problems of 
fartir, the aging. 

ati: | Where there is no Bookmobile, county libra- 
rans are being encouraged to institute similar 
programs. 

Inaddition, a bibliography for people who work 
vith aging is now being prepared. It will list 
yoks and pamphlets available for loan from the 
Sate Library to libraries throughout Texas. 
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+ thefldaho: 

olden A New Senior Citizens Camp 
By Reverend Walter Lang, Box 1028, Caldwell, Idaho. 
fexasf A Senior Citizens Camp was organized for the 
aison fveek beginning August 6 by our Lutheran Lay- 
e, the fnen’s League (Missouri Synod, Idaho-Utah Dis- 
yunty #irict) at Camp Perkins, 40 miles north of Sun 
re 38 BValley, 

pr § This camp, built in the last six years on a vol- 
rat) futeer basis by our Laymen League group, is lo- 
aed on the shore of small, beautiful, sapphire- 
have filue Lake Perkins. 

kmo- fF Some 32 senior citizens registered for the camp. 
t thet The program, in addition to bible study, fea- 
ay beftured daily speakers: 

) sub. ' Saturday, Mr. Herbert Lindeman of Buhl, a 
t aréittior citizen himself, and a school principal, 
ding f0ke on how the aged can better use their time 
uture#a church work. 

ysl '« Sunday, Mr. Joseph Kempf of the Sunset 
 ne¥ Busing Home in Boise spoke on nursing homes. 
; hob » Monday, Mr. Les Reinke, insurance agent and 
- altman of the camp’s management committee, 
W yall ‘Sussed plans for next year’s camp; and Mrs. 
Old ‘en Thomsen, Executive Assistant for the Idaho 
ia! CA Governor’s Conference for the Aging, to- 
older her with Mrs. Laura Larson, a nursing assist- 
; Mot ~ = State Health and Welfare Department, 
ee slides of nursing home conditions, showed 
oe “ film “Such A Busy Day Tomorrow,” and de- 
rsa Pethed the Golden Age Club in Boise. 














e Tuesday, Mr. Wesley Watson of the Twin 
Falls social security district office discussed social 
security problems. 


e Wednesday, Mr. Robert Fiedler of the Twin 
Falls office of our State Public Assistance De- 


partment, discussed assistance given to the elderly 
in Idaho. 


e Thursday, Mr. Leon Miller of the Boise FHA 
office discussed the new help Federal housing pro- 
grams provide for the aged. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Lenz of Nampa, them- 
selves aged, served as camp manager and chief 
chef, respectively. The ladies of the group brought 
food and prepared it themselves. Recreational 
activities included fishing, group games, and 
many table games. 

Vesper services in the evening, in the lodge, at 
the camp fire, and out on the lake (where quite 
an echo is achieved from singing) were some of 
the outstanding features of our camp. 





Miami, Florida: 
Church Leaders Workshop on Aging 


By Lucius A. Daniel, Older Worker Specialist, Florida 
State Employment Service—Commercial Office, 20 S.E. 
First Ave., Miami, Florida. 

A Workshop on Aging for church leaders was 
initiated by the Miami Public Library late last 
year. 

We of the State Employment Service cooper- 
ated with the Workshop in the belief that the re- 
lationship between the interest of churches in 
aging and employment is more than just educa- 
tional, important as that may be. Any contribution 
the churches make in improving the condition of 
the older worker will be reflected in better adjust- 
ment and better morale. And this makes for im- 
proved employability. 

Six meetings were planned with about 30 par- 
ticipants, and a limited number of churches were 
contacted with this in view. Other bodies repre- 
sented on the planning committee were the Uni- 
versity of Miami, the religious editors of two 
newspapers, The Welfare Planning Council, the 
Council of Churches, the Senior Citizen Founda- 
tion of the Lutheran Church, and the Jewish 
Family Service. 

In all, twenty-two organizations were repre- 
sented at this series of meetings representing 
Catholic, Protestants, and Jews. The meetings 
were also inter-racial, with one Negro participant. 

“Aging In The Modern World,” by Clark Tib- 
bitts and Wilma Donahue, was used as a basis of 
discussion and the group purchased twenty-five 
sets. Attendance at the meetings averaged 22. 

This constituted the first Workshop on Aging 
for Church Leaders in Miami, as far as I know. 
Previously we had had a one-day Institute at the 
University of Miami. 































SAN FRANCISCO: 


This article submitted by David F. De Marche, Ph.D., 
Director of Social Planning, United Community Fund of 
San Francisco, 2015 Steiner St., San Francisco 15. 

Starting out last spring with the charge of get- 
ting a local Conference on the Aging on the road, 
San Francisco figured out how to polish up the 
conference vehicle, tap new fuel supplies, and 
go more places—faster. And the old buggy with 
the new look still is running! 

With the help of the Social Planning Committee 
and staff of San Francisco’s United Community 
Fund, the 108-member Mayor’s Committee for the 
WHCA determined to harness the motive power 
generated in staging a conference to conduct 
broad community education program on needs of 
the aging and spark a continuing program of co- 
ordination and improvement of local services for 
the aging. 





Citizen Participation 

Altogether, 267 San Francisco community lead- 
ers were recruited to serve, with some overlap in 
assignments, on ten specialized subject-matter 
committees and five administrative committees 
(arrangements, invitations and promotion, pub- 
licity, registration, and exhibits). 


Public Hearings 


Six of the subject-matter committees—Health 
Medical Care, Income Maintenance, Rehabilita- 
tion, Housing, Employment and Retirement, and 
Activities—scheduled public hearings several 
weeks ahead of the main conference to get first- 
hand information from senior citizens on their 
needs and give them an opportunity to voice their 
opinions. Although attendance at the hearings 
was not staggering—150 to 200 at each—the by- 
products were rich. The senior citizens at these 
hearings were vocal and sometimes vehement in 
pointing out their needs and urging prompt action. 
Press, radio and TV coverage of these sessions 
was excellent. 





Use of Photos and Sound Tapes 

A local foundation made a special grant to 
provide transit advertising cards, bulletin board 
posters, attractive invitations and programs. 
Another local foundation granted funds to employ 
a professional photographer to take candid shots 
at the public hearings and an experienced man to 
make tape recordings of the proceedings. The 
candid photos provided the three metropolitan 
dailies with weekend picture features, and San 
Francisco’s chain of weekly neighborhood papers 
with illustrations for a series of six stories on 
problems of the aging. The edited tapes made a 
series of half-hour radio programs. Selected pho- 
tos and tapes were combined into a simple but 





Model Planning For A Community Conferengwas 


powerful 2814-minute slide film, “Our By, 
Speak,” for showing over KQED, the Bay Ay, 
educational TV station. 

This film, which may be useful in other citspen 
can be purchased or rented through our offic. J? 








By-products of the pre-conference heariy 
served to build up interest in the confereng % Th 
self and did a broad community education jo}, 











The Main Conference 

Capitalizing on this interest and using the» 
cific suggestions already crystallized in the vi 
tion papers, the conference came up with mz 
hard-hitting recommendations. It got good pra 
radio, and TV coverage, thanks to a workmanii 
press-room set-up with typewriters, telephow 
and abstracts of the main speech, position pay 
and workshop recommendations. KRONJ 
with UCF staff help, assembled material fo 
half-hour special feature on needs of the agi 
for later showing. 


The Follow-Through o ( 

The subject-matter committees and _ staff my gr 
sponsible for developing the position papers ajith: 
conducting the separate workshops at the confagpr in 
ence set to work immediately sorting out the cogpatur 
ference recommendations requiring local acti@ _ 
from those to be processed for sending on to ti@ ™! 
State conference, and the WHCA. In almost a i th 
the workshops the priority recommendation cp”? 
cerning local action was for coordination of exis" ¥ 
ing services. Out of these conference statementgt 








a master plan for coordination was worked oif/™ 
fairly rapidly. (1) 
Ford Foundation Grant 1 The 


Fortunately, while the momentum for establis 0 
ing a community program for its older citizt 
still was strong, the Ford Foundation announ 
a $40,000 grant to our United Community Fug (3) 
for a pilot project in coordination of services! r 
the aging on the local level. The Junior Leagi by 
of San Francisco already had pledged $10,000! im 
clerical assistance for such a project if the fun (5) 
for professional direction and other expenses Col 
be obtained. 

United Community Fund volunteers and stam (jy) 
feel that the thoughtful work which went int 
preparation for the one-day 
ference on the Aging, its conduct, and the ley 
mediate follow-through served to: aid | 

(1) enlist broad citizen participation, % Ci 

(2) act as the springboard for a communt ect 
education program, and rato 

(3) lay a solid foundation for a plan of copratio 
ordination which will benefit the increasing 1U™ a, 
bers of older people in San Francisco’s population ce 
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Eli Home Nursing Training 


we By Mrs. Orieanna C. Syphax, R. N., Assistant Director, 
ade-Industrial Education for Practical Nursing, Depart- 
Citidtment of Industrial and Adult Education, Public Schools of 
“Br, District of Columbia, Wormley Administration Annex 
ice kK), 6, 3381 Prospect St, NW, Washington 7, D. C. 
ar ity 
ne # The home nursing experiment planned during 
job. the past summer by our D. C. Department of 
trade and Industrial Education, in cooperation 


' with the Visiting Nurse Association, was intended 
eo 

ey F 

mae , stimulate the interest of graduate practical 
| Pralyrses in the care of chronically ill aged patients, 
ailif&nd to assist them in developing skills necessary 
hotly provide optimum care for these patients; 

pay 

N.Tm ¢ help fill requests from many practical nurses 
for geno have been curious about and interested in the 
agieurk of our agency, and who thought they would 
ike to be employed in this activity; 


» determine whether special training is needed 
aff wpy graduate practical nurses prior to employment 
rs agith a visiting nurse service, with a nursing home, 
confe@r in private nursing; and if so, to determine the 
ne comature of the training. 
aclig 
to tig Since Mrs. Clarissa Gibson, Executive Director 
ost a the D. C. Visiting Nurse Association, works 
vn congesperatively with all agencies of the community 
* oyisle Was particularly receptive to the idea of pro- 
omen@ing for graduate practical nurses an oppor- 
ed cifglity to 


(1) adapt their nursing skills and techniques 
the home situation; 


ablis , Ses ; ' 
itinet (2) use rehabilitation equipment for patients’ 
unc living activities ; 


Furl (3) work with families as well as patients; 

ces | 

eagig (4) work with professional nurses in planning 
"vo Oe . 

0 fog evaluating nursing care; 


fund i) .. : ‘ 
fun ()) use some community agencies; and 
$ cou 

(}) record pertinent information. 

: ‘at vulr experiment was intended to increase the 
In —- . ° . ° 
bs imbers of trained graduate practical nurses in- 
( JER brag . * . 

_ psted in, concerned about, and available for 

> [eM . ° S rl 
ae “oyment in nursing homes, private homes, 


% public health agencies, particularly with 
J are of the aged, long-term patient. The 
numi@«t assistance of Mrs. Steward French, Ed- 
‘lial Director of the Visiting Nurse Asso- 
of oFtion, and the work of Mrs. Mary J. Foehren- 





es “, the instructor, insured the soundness and 
atlOMacess Of the program from the start. 














With funds provided for the supplemental train- 
ing of graduate practical nurses, the D. C. Public 
Schools paid the salary of the instructor who had 
been recommended by the VNA. With 15 years 
of public health nursing experience and an M.A. 
degree, the teacher had no problems with certifi- 
cation. 

Patients were carefully selected from the normal 
case load of chronically ill patients carried by the 
VNA. Students were assigned to care for these 
patients, under supervision, for a four-hour pe- 
riod, five days a week, for six weeks. 

Following the orientation period of 24 class 
hours, three hours a week were devoted to pa- 
tient and individual conferences. 

Irrespective of age, practical nurses who work 
with the long-term patient must love to nurse, 
must be warm, earnest, and conscientious, and 
must possess integrity, adaptability, and good 
judgment. The students seemed genuinely inter- 
ested in working with the aged, chronically ill 
patients, and they readily expressed their feelings 
of inadequacy in coping with the family in the 
home, as well as some of their fears and concerns 
about working in a nursing home. Since private 
nursing has not shared equally with hospitals in 
the training of practical nurses, fear of the un- 
familiar may be responsible for some of the re- 
luctance expressed. 

Timeliness of the training was substantiated by 
daily inquiries at the VNA office for this very 
type of home nursing service which takes longer 
than the average VNA visit can supply. These 
requests from the community, which cannot be 
met, present a continuing challenge to nursing. 

The timelessness of conducting this experiment 
is substantiated, of course, by familiar statistics 
on increased life expectancy in our time. Well- 
trained practical nurses can contribute immeasur- 
ably to the fruitfulness of the senior citizens’ later 
years. 

After this first experience, we are in agreement 
that 

e the basic learning program of the practical 
nurse should provide opportunity to care for the 
aged chronically-ill patient in a setting other than 
a hospital. If our particular experience with the 
VNA can be repeated, assignment with the care 
of selected patients in a nursing home will definite- 
ly be included. 

e later employment possibilities for graduate 
practical nurses in a public health agency may be 
enhanced with on-the-job training. 

e if nursing care of the long-term patient is to 
be improved, particularly in homes, employers 
need to recognize the necessity for improved staff- 
ing patterns, more progressive medical supervi- 
sion, and a better working environment for em- 
ployees. 




























The Eagles and ‘‘Jobs After 40”’ 


This report was submitted by Judge Robert W. Hansen, 
Program Chairman, Fraternal Order of Eagles, 2401 Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wisc. Judge Hansen is a member 
of the WHCA National Advisory Committee. 


One of the spearheads in the campaign for legis- 
lation to ban job discrimination against older 
workers is the Fraternal Order of Eagles. Actual- 
ly the Eagles “Jobs After 40” program is threefold 
in emphasis: 

(1) to create public awareness of the difficul- 
ties encountered by job seekers in the 40 to 65 
age group; 

(2) to persuade employers to hire on the basis 
of ability to do the job, not on the basis of calendar 
age; 

(3) to seek State and Federal legislation to de- 
clare the public policy to be against arbitrary age 
barriers in hiring. 


State Laws 

When the Eagles launched their ‘Jobs After 
40”” campaign five years ago, three States (Colo- 
rado, Louisiana, Massachusetts) had anti-age dis- 
crimination laws on their books. In the next two 
years, three more States (Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsylvania) followed with comprehensive 
anti-age discrimination acts. In 1959, three 
States (Connecticut, Oregon, Wisconsin) adopted 
laws introduced by the request of the Eagles. And 
in 1960, the State of Alaska enacted an Eagle- 
initiated anti-age discrimination law. 

In other States, the Eagles drive fell short of 
its goal. In five States in 1959, (Montana, Min- 
nesota, Washington, Nevada, Illinois) measures 
containing anti-age discrimination provisions 
passed the lower house and failed by close votes 
in the upper house of the State legislature. The 
New Jersey legislature is now considering an anti- 
age discrimination law. 

Eagle “Jobs After 40” committees in all States 
and in 1600 communities plan support for anti- 
age discrimination legislation. A similar cam- 
paign is under way in the Dominion of Canada, 
sponsored by Canadian Eagle lodges. 

Bills in Congress 

Bipartisan backing has been accorded pending 
bills in Congress seeking to ban job discrimina- 
tion because of age by government contractors 
and suppliers. Over 20 bills in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and U.S. Senate measures originally 
proposed by Sen. Javits (R- N.Y.) and the late 
Sen. Neuberger (D- Ore.), have as their objective 
legislative action against age barriers in hiring. 
Through the Yates (D- Ill.) Amendment, the U. S. 
Government has virtually ended age restrictions 
in the Federal Civil Service. 

Educational Campaign 

Over 2,000,000 pieces of printed material— — 

posters, reprints of articles and surveys, pam- 








phlets and booklets— —have been published ali 





distributed throughout the United States x Ac 
Canada in furtherance of the “Jobs After y 
campaign. R. 


Over 1,000,000 signatures were secured op Deg Box 
titions urging Congressional action on behalf; 
“over-40” job seekers. Eagle materials stra 
the good performance of older workers in pr was 
ductivity, less absenteeism, skill and judgmerf the 
less job turnover, accuracy and dependability, } and 

On a single request basis, the Eagles’ Progray 
and Activities Department, 2401 W. Wiscons: and 
Avenue, Milwaukee 3, will send a packet of “Ji 
After 40” materials to any interested individy 


ees rece 

or organization. 
i] 
Eagles and Pensions had 


Eagles are no newcomers to the field of tt ter, 
aged and aging. When the Eagles launched them jt « 
nationwide campaign for old age pensions in 1% thej 
not a single State or county in the Nation he sion 
any provisions for the indigent aged. vide 

Starting with the Montana old-age pension lav§ pyil 
passed in 1923, the Eagles persevered in thé mun 
old age pension crusading until the Social Securit of t 
Act of 1935 made old-age security a matter of othe 
national public concern. 








As an affiliated national organization with dé _ 
egate status, the Fraternal Order of Eagles wi ‘ale 
bring to the White House Conference on Aging§- J 

> . ° -  « 1 Bf SOF. 

record of 40 years of active leadership in th then 
field of the aged and aging. . Fi 
used 


Older Worker Placements Reach New Hig ¢,,, 
On September 5, Secretary of Labor James Pi igeig 
Mitchell reported that State employment service Sogje 
made a record total of 1,205,000 job placement 
of workers aged 45 and over during the 1960 fs 
cal year. This was 102,000 more than in fiscd 
1959, and 186,000 above 1958. 
Approximately 1 of every 5 nonagricultural | 


wae 


openings filled by State employment services a 
1960 went to a worker 45 or older. es 
Specialized services available for older worke tt 
at State employment offices include: and | 
(1) Intensive interviewing to identify acquité 
skills, knowledge, and abilities ; ba 
(2) aptitude testing; nite 
(3) employment counseling; an | 


(4) referral to training facilities or other com aan 
munity agencies for the acquisition of new |. 
additional skills and for rehabilitation, health, aq - 
other needed services ; ihe 

(5) assistance in presenting applications effes “ous 
tively to employers; pes 

(6) efforts to develop suitable job opportu™™ fam, 


. lrg 
ties ; bil 7 
(7) selective placement in jobs suited to aura ts 
t ser 





ties and physical capabilities. 





Washington State: 
Action on WHCA Recommendations 


This article was prepared by Miss Margaret Whyte, 
fyecutive Secretary, Governor’s Council on Aging, P. O. 
MN pel Box 1162, Olympia, Wash. 

aff Since the Washington State WHCA Conference 
stra had already been held on April 26, an opportunity 
| pil was provided for several local communities to use 
mert§ the information gathered at the State Conference 
ty. Band to start action during the summer months for 
gran new fall activities. The State planning committee 
consi and the Governor’s Council on Aging also could 
“Jou jnitiate in recent months implementation of the 
vidi recommendations: 





» Delegates from Grays Harbor County, who 
had previously been “interested” in a senior cen- 
of tu ter, went back to their community convinced that 
| theif it could and should be provided. They contacted 
1 198 their county commissioners and received permis- 
n he sion to use a former county hospital building, pro- 
vided they could raise the money to repair the 
n lav building and operate the center. Several com- 

the munity meetings were held to publicize the story 
curitg of the need for a senior center, and to involve 
ter (§ other groups which had indicated an interest. 


The building, it turns out, is too large to be 
wed exclusively as a senior center, so one wing 
mly will be used for this purpose, but the spon- 
wrs, the majority of whom are senior citizens 
themselves, are finding a real joy and satisfaction 
in developing a community center which will be 
, pused by many other community groups: Indoor 
‘Hig Sports Club, Art League, Retarded Children’s As- 
nes Pl weiation, World War Veterans, and Historical 
TVICA Society. 

“ o The Grant County story, most of which has 
fea ieveloped since the regional and State conferences, 
_ |vas published in Aging 69, p. 6. 





‘al jig * In Bremerton, where there were formerly 
cos ig Ut two senior clubs and a senior citizens’ center, 
‘eps have now been taken to develop a county- 
vide planning committee to consider other needs 
{the senior members, and to provide leadership 
aid financial support for senior activities. 


orker 


quire 
. + Background material and case studies are al- 
“aly being analyzed by existing community com- 
utlees on aging with the specific hope that they 
r com “tt learn from the findings and reports of suc- 
ew 0 *ssful programs how to develop new or improved 
h, aig ““V'ces themselves. 
‘Several statewide organizations which pre- 
eff “ously voiced concern, but had not taken any 
Sve action steps, have now begun specific pro- 
ortung ams. For example, the Washington Arts and 
Bp @ts Association has scheduled a session on 
) abil talts for seniors, and displayed a special exhibit 
‘Senior craftsmanship at its annual meeting. 








2295 O -¢ 





Regional Meetings 


The Washington Governor’s Council on Aging 
scheduled three regional meetings for the first 
part of November. Members of the Governor’s 
Council from their respective areas, together with 
a limited number of community leaders from the 
regions, are being brought together at these meet- 
ings to review those State Conference recommen- 
dations which are directed to the local communi- 
ties. 

Our plan is to establish priorities according to 
the needs of each region, and to name ad hoc com- 
mittees which can take positive steps to imple- 
ment the recommendations. 


These same regional committees will also be 
responsible for conducting follow-up meetings 
after the White House Conference to hear reports 
from WHCA delegates. Information reported by 
the delegates will then become part of the work 
material for the ad hoc committees. 

Thus we hope to assist in the promotion of more 
and better services and activities to meet the needs 
of the aging people in the State of Washington. 





Indiana: 
Special Board of Health Projects 

This article was submitted by Mr. Harold B. Frame, 
Editor, Mature Living, 2303 Maple Street, Columbus, 
Indiana. 

The Indiana State Commission on the Aging 
has been backstopped powerfully in the past by 
the State Board of Health. Three important re- 
cent projects by the State Board of Health are 
continuing to give real content to the work of the 
Commission: 

(1) The “Report of the Committee on Physical 
and Mental Health” is a massive, 162-page study 
of health, mental health, rehabilitation, nursing 
homes, and research in health, issued as part of 
the Indiana Report to the WHCA. It will be use- 
ful to every one with an interest in this field. 

(2) The “County Home Study” is another truly 
original study that was made with the help of the 
entire Board of Health staff. Financed by a 
$5000 grant from the Commission on the Aging, 
this study was conducted from February 1 to 
May 15, 1960, and covered each County House in 
the State. Every aspect of Home operation, kinds 
of patients, diagnoses, costs of operations, size, 
facilities, programming, policy development, etc., 
was included. This publication may well form the 
basis for further legislative action in the future. 

(3) The Board of Health offered one of its two 
buildings at the Indiana State Fair Grounds to 
the Commission on the Aging to organize a series 
of exhibits on the work of State government and 
local organizations in the field of aging. 





































NEWS ITEMS 


During late October, the WHCA public informa- 
tion staff published a 12-page report, dated Sep- 
tember 7, entitled “Action on All Fronts As Con- 
ference Plans Move Forward.” This Progress Re- 
port on WHCA plans and preparations has been 
given wide distribution to all interested WHCA 
participants and others. 


Additional copies of the “Action on All Fronts” 
Progress Report are available from: Robert W. 
Kean, Chairman, National Advisory Committee 
for the White House Conference on Aging, 
DHEW, Washington 25, D. C. 


* 


Dr. Halbert L. Dunn, formerly Chief of the 
National Office of Vital Statistics, on September | 
assumed new duties as a special assistant for 
aging in the Office of the Chief, Division of Gen- 
eral Health Services, PHS. 

Through 25 years as the nation’s Chief of Vital 
Statistics, Dr. Dunn has won professional emi- 
nence at home and abroad as statistician and 
public health administrator. In 1935, he was ap- 
pointed Chief of the Division of Vital Statistics, 
Bureau of the Census. Vital Statistics was trans- 
ferred in 1946 to the Public Health Service, and 
became the National Office of Vital Statistics. 


* 


A new monthly magazine, Fifty Plus, devoted 
entirely to the interests of people 50 or older is 
scheduled to commence publication in January. 
Fifty Plus will emphasize retirement and retire- 
ment planning news. The editor is Ray Henry, 
whose well-known Associated Press syndicated 
column on social security appears in newspapers 
around the country. 

More information: Fifty Plus, 2017 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


* 


The Public Housing Administration has an- 
nounced final approval of the Elizabeth, N. J., 
Housing Authority’s “Golden Age Apartment 
House” at a construction cost of $3,678,578. The 
building will contain 51 efficiency apartments, 
148 two-room units, and 51 with three rooms. 


* 


Only about a third of the men aged 65 and over 
were in the labor force in the summer of 1960, 
compared with 40 percent 5 years ago and 46 per- 
cent in 1950, the U.S. Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports. 


About 40 percent of those in the U. S. labor 
force are now at least 45 years of age. 





Dr. Robert J. van Zonneveld, international, 
famous authority on aging and consultant to th 
World Health Organization, is in the United State 
until January 15, 1961, to offer consultant servic. 
to health and welfare agencies. His United State 
jtinerary has been scheduled by the Public Health 
Service; correspondence and inquiries about his 
visit may be addressed to Dr. Wilfred D. Dayid 
Chief, Chronic Disease Program, PHS, DHEW 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dr. van Zonneveld, a native of the Netherlands 
has been Coordinator of Gerontological Researc) 
with the Organization for Health Research at The 
Hague, Netherlands. As such he headed up g 
nationwide medical survey of the elderly for the 
past six years. At age 39, he has already achieved 
an international reputation in the field of geron. 
tology as lecturer, researcher, as well as write 
and editor of many articles published in Dutch 
and other foreign journals. 

From 1951 through 1954, as an assistant in the 
Department of Social Medicine at the State Uni- 
versity of Groningen, he conducted a socio-medical 
survey of 3,000 old people. 


* 

The Gerontology Committee of the Richmond 
Area Community Council in cooperation with 
other local organizations sponsored on October 3 
an all-day Richmond Area Conference on the 
topic “Aging Is Everybody’s Business.”’ Reverend 
Robert S. Seiler, Chairman of the Gerontology 
Committee, said the purpose of the conference was 
to examine in workshop sessions the local aspects 
of the problem of the aging—such as their health 
and welfare, housing and living arrangements, 
employment, retirement and income maintenance, 
and their leisure time. Recommendations made 
by this conference are being forwarded to the 
State Commission on the Aging and to WHCA 
delegates. 

For more information: Kathryn H. Calhoun, 
R.N., Publicist, Richmond Area Conference on the 
Aging, Richmond Area Community Council, 
Branch Memorial House, 2501 Monument Avenue, 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 

* 

In Massachusetts, Governor Furcolo issued 4 
proclamation designating Sunday, September 18, 
as Senior Citizen Day. Official recognition of all 
senior citizens in Massachusetts, also during the 
following week, was provided in many programs 
and events, theater matinees and parties, mee 
ings with invited speakers for the occasion, ant 
special displays in store and bank windows I all 
local communities. 

Newspapers printed the Governor's Proclama, 
tion; churches announced the Day; and radio and 
TV features were planned for the occasion. 
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pr. Arnold M. Rose, Chairman of the Minnesota 
Planning Committee for the White House Con- 
ference on Aging, announced recently that Min- 
nesota has received a Ford Foundation grant of 
322,000 to expand a five-county community dem- 
nstration project on aging. It will also be de- 
veloped in six other counties in southern Minn. 
Gerald Bloedow, Project Director, has been 
yorking closely with the communities in organiz- 
ing county committees on aging and assisting 
ical groups to organize programs. This demon- 
tration project was one of Minnesota’s many 
tivities in preparation for the WHCA. It has 
sroved to be one of the most successful ventures 
under the sponsorship of the Governor’s Citizens 
Council on Aging. 


* 
¢. Warfield Hobbs, Chairman of The National 
(ommittee on the Aging, has become the Chair- 
man of the Board of Olympia, Inc., Monmouth, 
\. J. Olympia, Inc., a non-profit corporation, is 
sanning housing developments for the elderly, 
coupled with complete health care, on a scale larger 
than ever before attempted. Miss Ollie Randall, 
Vice Chairman of The National Committee on the 
Aging, is also one of the trustees of Olympia, Inc. 
Howard A. Rusk, M. D., is the Chief Medical Ad- 
sor for the corporation. 
The first unit of Olympia will be located in Mon- 
mouth County, N. J., and will be a completely in- 
tegrated and self-supporting community of nearly 
1000 persons. About 1,500 of the population will 
e senior citizens, the remainder employees and 
their families. 


* 


Atits Miami Beach International Convention in 
August, the Fraternal Order of Eagles (see p. 8) 
resented to Hon. Robert W. Kean the first 
‘Golden Eagle Award,” which will be given an- 
ally to the person whose work on behalf of the 
ged and aging is outstanding. Mr. Kean, Chair- 
nan of the WHCA National Advisory Committee, 
‘a been an active Eagle for over 25 years. Be- 
aise of his long career in Congress concerned 
vith old-age security matters, the editor of the 
‘agle magazine dubbed him “Mr. Social Security.” 


* 
In Kansas, Mrs. Loudell Frazier, Division of 
‘ging, State Department of Social Welfare, an- 
‘ounced at the Kansas State Conference on Aging 
‘*plember 7-8 that Marion County has received a 
6,000 grant from the Ford Foundation for a 
‘Monstration community organization project in 
“ng. A non-profit organization, Golden Age, 
Ne, will sponsor the project and work closely with 
‘¢ Marion County Welfare Department in or- 





and 


(“izing activities and programs in aging. 
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NCJW Report: 
Women Have Retirement Problems Too 


This article was prepared by the National Council of 
Jewish Women, 1 W. 47 St., N.Y.C. 36. 

The idea that retirement is chiefly a masculine 
problem was debunked in a report on family 
relations with the aging, published by the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women. 


Women commonly face the retirement dilemma 
20 years earlier than men do, at the age of 45, 
when they finish child-rearing, according to the 
study, “Spanning the Generations” (listed in 
Aging 71, p. 7), written for the 66-year old edu- 
cational and service organization by Dr. Arnold 
M. Rose, Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Minnesota. 


“Today the average woman bears her last child 
at the age of 26,” Dr. Rose states, “‘so the phys- 
ically vigorous woman of 45 years, like the re- 
tired man of 65 years, has to seek a new life role.” 


The report was presented to the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee of NCJW by Mrs. Charles 
Hymes of Minneapolis, National President, who 
is also a member of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for the WHCA. 


Recommending a reduced work load, activity in 
voluntary associations, or hobbies to ward off 
mental problems frequently created by sudden 
retirement, the report attributes the “reduced 
prestige of aging’’ to such social changes as that 
“in past centuries age was supposed to be asso- 
ciated with wisdom, but today the pace and com- 
plexity of events causes an attribution of wisdom 
only to the expert.” It also cites as a factor’ that 
“praise and respect in our society are generally 
accorded for achievement,” which is “mainly a 
product of occupation.” 


The report describes a husband-wife situation 
often created when “upon retirement, he tends to 
intrude into her sphere,” by seeking to help out 
with her household tasks “as an equal” or a su- 
perior, while “his wife has had no equal in the 
running of the house.” What follows, says Dr. 
Rose, is either rebuff, or permanent conflict, “or 
they, usually gradually, work out a new division 
of labor.” 

The sociologist asserts that “the most impor- 
tant thing one can do” to prepare for the later 
years “is to develop a wide variety of interests, 
particularly those that can be followed after re- . 
tirement.”’ An obstacle which this country must ' 
overcome, he declares, is that ‘“‘Americans do not 
learn how to spend leisure time in ways that they 
themselves consider desirable.” He also gives 
high priority to good health habits and to finan- 
cial planning which takes into account the possi- 


(coutinued on p. 18, col, 2) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Under separate cover, an additional copy of the brochure 
“Clubs for Senior Citizens a Guide for Community 
Action,” has been mailed to you as requested. 

Single copies of “Clubs for Senior Citizens ...A Guide 
for Community Action” are available without cost, and 
may be requested by writing Division on the Aging, 364 
Park St, Hackensack, N.J. 

This 13-page brochure was prepared to provide an out- 
line for civic groups wishing to establish a Golden Age 
Club in their communities, and to make available specific 
suggestions for varied programs and service projects which 
will enrich activities of clubs for senior citizens already 
organized. 

The Division on the Aging, a pilot project of The Bergen 
County Tuberculosis and Health Association, established a 
Senior Center in Hackensack in 1958 for all men and 
women in Bergen County age sixty or older. As Consultant 
for the Division on Aging I am now working with local 
communities in Bergen County and assist civie leaders in 
broadening present programs and further developing 
needed services for older adults. 

(VURS.) HELEN S. WILSON 
Consultant, Division on the Aging 
The Bergen County Tuberculosis and 
Health Association, Inc. 
369 Union St, Hackensack, NJ. 





I have attached copies of the two published items you 
recently requested. 

In the first (identified as “Results of Self-studies”), which 
contains studies we made at Con Edison, I would like to 
point out that some of these studies were made prior to 
January 1958. This was the date on which our agreement 
with the union, to change the retirement mandatory age 
from 65 to age 65 voluntary and age 68 mandatory, was 
negotiated. Certainly to some degree the information which 
we have learned as a result of making studies had a bear- 
ing on our decision to negotiate changes in our pension 
policy. 

The second item is a paper (“Facts After Two Years’ 
Experience”) given at the National Health Council Forum 
in Miami Beach in March 1960. This paper contains actual 
results of two years of operating under a new policy as 
against the other paper which contains what would happen 
if we changed our policy. 

We have a supply of these papers if any one wishes to 
request one. 

DWIGHT S. SARGENT 
Personnel Director 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Ine. 
4 Irving Place, NYC 3. 











Enclosed herewith are materials which were prepay 
for and utlized in connection with the Pennsylyg;, 
Governor’s Conference on Aging: re 

Sub-Committee Report on Professional Personne] 

Sub-Committee Report on Religion 

Sub-Committee Report on Population Trends and Their 
Implications for the Aging , 

Sub-Committee Report on Education for Maturity 

Sub-Committee Report on Free Time 

Sub-Committee Report on Health 

Sub-Committee Report on Social Service 

Sub-Committee Report on Housing 

Sub-Committee Report on Research 

Sub-Committee Report on Income Maintenance 

Sub-Committee Report on Local Community Organizs. 
tion 

Proceedings of Pennsylvania Governor’s White Hou, 
Conference on Aging—Meeting of February 25, 1969_ 
Document No. 1 

Directory of State Organizations Working in the Fie; 
of Aging—Document No. 2 

Preliminary Factual Data—Document No. 3 

Miscellaneous Papers—Document No. 4 

Pennsylvania Governor’s Conference on 

September 13-14, 1960 

Listing of Free Films of Special Interest to Persor 
Working with the Aged, April 1960 

We have a supply of this material available for distri 
bution. We will plan to use it in the future as the basi 
for discussions with interested groups whenever it ; 
appropriate. Some of the other material represents basic 
reference data. 

You may announce the availability of this material for 
distribution to interested parties. I would appreciate it if 
you would indicate the various types of reports which ar 
included and state that we will furnish either a complet 
set or individual parts. 

ELIAS S. COHEN 
Commissioner, Office for the Aging 
Department of Public Welfare 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Aging Progra 





We have several items which we thought might be of 
interest to Aging. 

You might wish to mention the enclosed brochure on 
“Health Resources in New Hampshire,” just published, 
which certainly is a resource for the aging in our State 
Copies of this 24-page directory are available @ 25¢. 

You might also wish to mention some material from the 
July 1, 1960 “Report of the Executive Director,” par- 
ticularly excerpts from the section on volunteer service 
and something about the absorption into county budgets 
of our occupational therapist demonstration. 

We also have two other publications of interest: a list 
of the various agencies in New Hampshire dealing with the 
aging, and our “Manual for Friendly Visitors” which has 
already been described in Aging 72. 

If we can supply further information for your readers 
on any of these items please call on us. 

LAWRENCE C. COLE 
Executive Director 
N. H. Social Welfare Council 
Box 252, Concord, N. H. 


, 





I have enclosed a copy of “A Legislative Program for the 
Aging in New York State” for your surveillance. This 
booklet has been very well received in New York State, 
and we thought it might be interesting to those working 
in the field in other States to have a copy of this program 
for their ready reference. 

Copies are available free from me upon request. 

LEONARD DAVIS 
5 Hickory Drive 
Roslyn, N. Y. 


— 





In the “Letter to the Editor” signature of Mr. 
RUDOLPH F. BANNOW, President of the Nationa’ 
Association of Manufacturers, we inadvertent'y 
made a typographical error (p. 8, col. 1, Aging ' 
October). 

We regret the error. 
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In answer to your letter of September 15, we are very 


leased that the magazine Aging is interested in our In- 
nitute on Geriatric Psychiatry. 


The Third Annual Neuropsychiatric Institute, on April 


5. 1960, was sponsored by The Philadelphia Psychiatric 


Society, and the Veterans Administration Hospital at 
Coatesville, Penna. 

The participants were: 
Leo H. Bartemeier, M.D. 
Seton Institute 


Joseph Hughes, M.D. 
Woman's Med. College 


Maurice E. Linden, M.D. 
Dept. of Mental Health 
City of Philadelphia 
A summary of the most important speeches held at this 
Institute is available, in limited supply, upon request. 
KURT WOLFF, M.D. 

Asst. Dir., Professional Services for 

Educa tion 


Joost A. M. Meerloo, M.D. 
Columbia Univ. Med. Sch. 


Henry F. Page, Jr., M.D. 
Lankenau Hospital 


Kurt Wolff, M.D. 
VA Hospital 
Coatesville, Penna. 


Veterans Administration Hospital 
Coatesville, Penna. 


Taking shape as a State organization, the Wisconsin 
Council of Homes and Hospitals Serving the Aging (See 
Aging 69, p. 4), limited to non-profit homes, reports pro- 
gress in the work of its Accreditation Committee in estab- 
ishing standards of homes. We expect to have a pre- 
liminary draft of standards ready by April 1961. 


Mrs. Mildred Zimmerman, Dane County General Hos- 
ital 1202 Northport Dr., Madison 4, chairman of the 
mmittee, thanks the people throughout the nation who 
nave displayed an interest in the work of the Committee 
and whose information has been helpful. 


Anyone interested in establishing a State organization 
{non-profit homes is invited to write to me. Here in 
Wisconsin we believe that this is one of the most signifi- 
ant developments in the care of older people. We need 
wh organizations as well as a national association to 
present us at State and national levels and to help set 
the pace with respect to standards in this relatively new 
ied. We hope that other States will soon organize and 
in us in creating a national organization. 
REV. WM. T. EGGERS 

Home for Aged Lutherans 

7500 W North Ave, 

Wauwatosa 13, Wise. 


It was a busy summer for the Grant County Council on 
‘ging, in the State of Washington. (See Aging 69, p. 6.) 


In June, three of our Council members dressed in their 
‘ewest clothes and rode in the Sun Festival Parade in 
‘phrata in the newest of Fords. A banner on the side 
ad, “Grant County Council on Aging.” Other members 
‘the Council, dressed in pioneer costume, greeted old- 
‘mers at the Sun Festival Barbecue on the Courthouse 
awn, 


For the Suds and Sun Festival and Indian Encampment 
“0ap Lake in July, Harmony Club officers were “Gay 
itty Girls,” in an ancient car, during the parade. 
Juring the Grant County Fair, September 8-11, The 
Sune] on Aging had a Senior Center, where at least 250 
“née to register and pass the time of day. Those who had 
“nin the county 50 years and were 70 years of age 
melved a free meal on Friday, courtesy of the Fair 
“ard, provided they registered at the Senior Center. 
(MRS.) SELMA THERRIAULT 
Member, Governor’s Council on Aging 
Box 581, Ephrata, Washington 
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Report From The Regions 
DATELINE BOSTON: 


In Connecticut, directories of services for senior 
citizens have been compiled in all major cities. 

Several professional associations have formed 
special committees on aging. 

At the University of New Hampshire, work in 
Gerontology has been completely reorganized. 

Directories of services for the elderly have been 
published. 

Preliminary steps toward statewide permanent 
counseling service have been made, and a program 
for “Half-way Homes” has been instituted for 
elderly people released from State hospitals but 
unable to return to their own homes. 


The Rhode Island Dental Society has formed a 
committee on aging for the purpose of recom- 
mending improved dental services for social wel- 
fare patients. 

The Pawtucket Housing Authority made appli- 
cation through PHA for construction of a hous- 
ing project for the elderly, this action being spon- 
sored by a local WHCA committee. 

Provision for a “drop in” center for the elderly 
was incorporated in plans for the new YWCA 
building in Barrington, R. I., as a result of a 
proposal by the Barrington WHCA Committee on 
Aging. 

A Golden Age Group in Bristol, R. 1., has re- 
cently been formed under the sponsorship of the 
local Eagles’ Club. 

The East Providence Eagles’ Club is sponsoring 
a program of employment counseling for older 
workers. 

A committee of: the Rhode Island Council for 
Community Services is studying recreational pro- 
grams in nursing and old age homes. 

At the Third New England Conference on 
Aging in Kingston, under the sponsorship of the 
Rhode Island Division on Aging, the New Eng- 
land Gerontology Society was established. 


In Vermont, nursing home operators are coop- 
erating with various State agencies to raise the 
standards of care. 


DATELINE KANSAS CITY: 

Minnesota is well on the way with action pro- 
grams in aging—many of these are direct out- 
growths of WHCA activities, according to Mr. 
Bernard Nash, the Minnesota Governor’s Special 
Consultant on Aging: 

@ A county demonstration project which was 
started as an activity for the White House Con- 


(continued on p. 19, col. 1) 























































Public Housing For The Elderly: “100,000 and More” 


By Bruce Savage, Commissioner, 

Public Housing Administration 
When President Eisenhower signed the Hous- 
ing Act of 1959, a little over a year ago, he ap- 
proved legislation of particular interest to elderly 
persons of low income. Under this law, which 
expands the PHA program for the elderly, the 
100,000-plus elderly person population now shelt- 
ered in public housing should continue to grow. 


Redefinition of Elderly Family 


Aside from other provisions of the omnibus 
housing legislation, for the purpose of eligibility 
to public housing, it redefines an elderly family. 
The new definition includes those families in which 
the head or his spouse has reached retirement age 
as set forth in the Social Security Act (65 for 





Construction of this 200-unit development for low-income 


*“) > . » . > ia x Ne - raare 3 ‘ . 
men, 62 for wome n) or is at le ast 0 years old elderly persons in Providence, R. I., began in August, 196 El 
and under a disability as defined in that Act. This modern apartment building, developed under the § \ere 
Since the 1956 housing legislation, single elderly low-rent Public Housing Program, is the second of its kind rect] 


to be built in Providence. When completed, it will be owned 


persons are considered, for eligibility purposes, to and operated by the Housing Authority of the City of mun 





be a family and entitled to a suitable low-rent Providence. vuild 
dwelling. Architect’s Sketch, courtesy of PIA. Fede 
Through its legislative actions in 1956 and 1959, housing not by virtue of age, but because they are J “¢! 
Congress has given emphasis to the fact that of low income. Bi 
elderly families, both single and multi-membered, Median income for elderly families moving into |“ 
are generally among those most eligible for ten- public housing during 1959 was $1,376 per annum. | pya 
ancy in public housing by virtue of their low in- Single person income averaged $1,014. The me- 
comes. While laws of both years specified the dian gross rent for all families was $30 per month. ih Se 
intent of Congress with regard to single elderly A breakdown shows single persons paid an aver- } “an 
persons, multimembered families of low income, age of $27 per month while families paid $33. 


containing one or more elderly persons, have al- 
ways been eligible for tenancy in public housing. 
In fact, in 1955, before any legislative provision 
for elderly tenancy was enacted, more than 10 
percent of the families reexamined during that 
year were elderly families. During that year, 5.7 


Special Design Features 

Congress has given legislative recognition to GN 
the fact that certain special design features are J cag 
desirable in housing built to shelter elderly per- 
sons. Ramps, instead of stairs, non-slip tile, more 
and better lighting, grab bars, lower cabinets, are 


ercent of all families moving into public housing ; ; : oe. Senne pom 
had family heads 65 years a A. older This some of the safety and livability features incorpo Jw 
figure has now more than doubled so that of all rated in new public housing for elderly families. 
c N c c ‘ . . . roll 
families moving in during 1959, 11.6 percent qual Such features tend to increase the cost of a dwell- 
uv . ? ’ a c ™ m4 oe ‘ rypocgd « ‘ . . > . . 
ified as elderly. They totaled 13,334 single and ing; Congress has provided for that. 
multimembered elderly families. Of these, 46 Elderly Housing Not Planned Separately e 
percent were single person families and 10 per- Low-rent dwellings now being planned for eld- 
cent of the total included families with at least erly use generally are incorporated as part yin 
one minor child. larger all-families development. There are two 


reasons for this. First, experts on our elderly | sit 





Low Income, not Age, Determines Housing Need population agree that it is not in the best inter- he 
In terms of income, it is significant to note that ests of the elderly to isolate them from the society | 
66 percent of the elderly families moving in dur- of younger persons and the community in general. }y M 
ing 1959 were receiving Old Age and Survivors Second, since the majority of elderly families de- | Fr 

Insurance benefits. Of these, 14 percent, or near- rive their income from small fixed benefits or pen 
ly one-fifth, had the OASI benefit supplemented sions and are able to pay only the lowest rents, It 
by relief. Twenty-two percent were receiving no is not economically feasible to build developmen's Jiy,, 
OASI but were receiving relief while only 7 per- exclusively for their use. , ann 
cent were receiving neither relief nor public ben- In order to comply with the requirement that 


efits. Elderly families are sheltered in public public housing pay its operating costs out of rent 





















































ach development must contain a cross-section of 
‘amilies in the lowest income groups. Those with 
higher incomes are able to pay higher rents to off- 
st the very low rents the elderly can afford. 





Space for Activity Centers 

Tenant activity space is usually provided in 
werent developments of 50 or more dwellings. 
Such areas enhance the livability of the develop- 
ment for both the elderly and younger families. 
There, many community activities, family gather- 
ings, and other special occasions are observed. 
Primarily, however, the space supplements neigh- 
jorhood facilities so that public and private agen- 
des can provide additional services and leadership 
to meet the needs of residents. Local authorities 
ae urged to cooperate in long range community 
wide planning to secure the varied services re- 
wired by our rapidly growing elderly population. 


“i, | Elderly families, both single and multimem- 


the f ered, may make application for admission di- 
ind T rectly to the local housing authority in their com- 
a munity. These local housing authorities plan, 
uild, own, and operate their public housing with 
Federal financial and technical assistance. They 
ve responsible for tenant selection and the setting 


are a aoe “ie . . ‘ 
frents. If additional information is desired, 
" assistance is available at PHA regional offices. 
J 
IM. | PHA Regional Offices 
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National Voluntary Organizations 


Meet in Washington to Plan for WHCA 
By Miss Janet Gallagher, WHCA Staff 


Public information and public relations repre- 
sentatives of national voluntary organizations who 
will be participating in the White House Confer- 
ence met in Washington September 29 to discuss 
their past efforts and future plans for WHCA 
public information efforts. Some 125 persons were 
present. 


Three hundred organizations, including reli- 
gious, civic, fraternal and womens’ groups, unions, 
and business and professional organizations, will 
be sending 660 delegates to the WHCA. Most are 
already very active in the field of aging. 


Because many national organizations are eager 
to increase public awareness of problems of aging, 
and want to share information on the subject, the 
WHCA staff arranged this meeting to exchange 
ideas on the informational aspects of the Confer- 
ence, and to explore the best ways of handling 
pre- and post-Conference publicity. 


Staff members and Chairman Robert W. Kean 
of the National Advisory Committee discussed 
the general structure of the Conference, and de- 
scribed past and present informational activities. 


Three representatives of voluntary organiza- 
tions explained at a special symposium what their 
groups had been doing to inform the public about 
aging: 


(1) Miss Eleanor Phinney of the American Li- 
brary Association explained that her group had 
been interested in the aging field for five or six 
years, and that the ALA’s current project in 
aging is the White House Conference; 


(2) Mrs. Edith Sherrard of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women described a new in- 
formational kit on aging prepared by the AAUW, 
and told of the many AAUW meetings held around 
the country to discuss the Conference and the 20 
subject-matter areas of interest outlined for it; 


(3) Mr. William C. Fitch, Executive Director of 
the American Association of Retired Persons and 
the National Association of Retired Teachers, 
brought along a film, “Time to Retire,” from the 
television series “Father Knows Best.” This and 
a play called “Ever Since April” are being made 
available by AARP for community showings. 


Further information on the plans and programs 
in aging of national voluntary organizations is 
available from Miss Esther C. Stamats, Chief, 
Liaison with National Organizations, Special Staff 
on Aging, DHEW. 


Libraries Cooperate for WHCA 


Cooperation and communication on the forth- 
coming White House Conference on Aging have 
been important aspects of a successful working 
relationship of three agencies—the American Li- 
brary Association, the Library Services Branch 
of the U. S. Office of Education, and DHEW’s 
Special Staff on Aging. 


In June 1959, DHEW Under Secretary Bertha 
S. Adkins gave the welcoming address at ALA’s 
Institute on “Library Service to an Aging Popu- 
lation.” This institute was the first such nation- 
wide conference planned for librarians and 
reached an audience of over 200 librarians and 
trustees. It focused attention on library co- 
operation for the WHCA, and on the library’s 
several responsibilities in the area of work with 
older adults. 


Recognizing the need for specific guidelines for 
library action, staff members of the three co- 
operating agencies developed a four-page bro- 
chure, “A Guide to Library Cooperation.” Pub- 
lished by the American Library Association, the 
“Guide” was distributed to public libraries in 
towns with populations of 15,000 or more, to the 
library and educational press, and to national or- 
ganizations in the field of adult education. Sale 
copies are now available from the Publications 
Office of the American Library Association (50 
E Huron St, Chicago 11) in lots of 100 ($5), 500 
($17.50), or 1,000 ($33). 


As a next step, DHEW’s White House Confer- 
ence staff, working cooperatively with the Library 
Services Branch, made special arrangements to 
insure public access to the 20 Conference subject- 
matter background papers. Prepared as an aid 
to the States and their local communities, these 
papers have now been sent to all the larger public 
libraries (serving populations of 35,000 and over), 
to university libraries, and to each State library 
extension agency where they will be made avail- 
able for reference and loan use. 


Recognizing the importance of communicating 
with its total membership of over 22,000 persons, 
the American Library Association, carried a spe- 
cial White House Conference editorial in the Sep- 
tember 1960 issue of its ALA Bulletin. Three state- 
ments were included: one from Miss Bertha Ad- 
kins on the objectives of the WHCA and the part 
which libraries can play in helping to attain these 
objectives; another from Miss Fern Long, Chair- 
man of the Association’s Special Committee on 
Library Service to an Aging Population, on the 
importance of work at the local level; and a third 








from Miss Eleanor Phinney, Executive Secreta, 
of ALA’s Adult Services Division and its Aggoqj 
ation of Hospital and Institution Libraries, ¢ 
ALA’s specific plans for the Conference. 


A further step in this program of library q. 
operation was the publication of the September | 
issue of ALA’s Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin. (Reprints are available @ $4 per 1) 
copies, $3.50 per 100 copies in lots of 500 or more, 
Included in this issue is a selected listing of ip. 
portant literature in the field of aging. Mor 
than 30 books and 11 pamphlets, four periodica\ 
and 11 films on aging are described. Compiled by 
members of the staff of the Cleveland Public Ij. 
brary under the direction of Miss Fern Long, the 
listing provides librarians with suggestions fo 
purchase. Items for first purchase, and for read. 
ing by older persons themselves are appropriate); 
designated. 


As an additional means of communicating with 
its membership, the American Library Associa- 
tion has also begun publishing an occasional News 
Bulletin for Librarians—White House Conference 
on Aging. Issue No. 1 has now appeared, and 
others will be forthcoming from time to time 
The News Bulletin is designed to provide libraries 
and librarians throughout the Nation with the 
latest information in the field of aging and WHCA 
preparations. Liaison between the WHCA staff 
and ALA is provided by Miss Rose Vainstein, 
Public Library Specialist for the Library Services 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education. 


Still in the planning stages by the ALA is 4 
special kit of materials which will be supplied t 
all librarian delegates at the White House Con- 
ference. As a national association with delegate 
status, ALA itself will, of course, be represented 
by several librarians at the Conference. In addi- 
tion, Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, ALA’s Deputy Ex- 
ecutive, serves as a member of the WHCA Na 
tional Advisory Committee. Other representation 
will come from librarians at the local and State 
level who have been officially appointed as mem: 
bers of their State delegations. 


Working with individual older adults, with pr- 
fessional and volunteer workers in the field 01 
aging, and with national, State and local organl 
zations, librarians throughout the Nation are pr 
viding informational materials, educational pr 
grams, leisure time reading, exhibits and pub- 
licity. Through these many contributions, librat- 
ies are helping to strengthen the total community 
effort, and to create an improved climate of al 
derstanding and acceptance for our older citizens. | 
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iy | a National Program of Service: 
: B’nai B’rith Women 
By Mrs. Samuel Rudner, Chairman, Program for Older 
Adults, B’nai B’rith Women, 1640 Rhode Island Ave, NW, 
™ Washington 6, D. C. 
11 A National Survey 
oks Sparked by the many nationwide activities in 
10( preparation for the White House Conference, 
.) } Bai B’rith Women recently conducted a survey 
im-} of chapter participation in community programs 
lore} and services for the older adult. 
cal The BBW survey shows that chapters and coun- 
by I ils are at present providing the following serv- 
Li ices, usually on a weekly or monthly basis: 
the e Arrangement of entertainment programs, or recrea- 
for | tional and personal services, for residents in sectarian 
oad. § homes for the aged, in county and mental hospitals, as well 
p asin Veterans Hospitals. 
tel ¢ Visits to the elderly who are homebound because of 
physical infirmity. 
¢ Cooperative undertakings with local agencies to expand 
., | employment opportunities for the older worker and the 
vith | retiree. 
Ca- ¢ Facilities for transporting elderly persons to meetings 
‘ome | and outpatient clinics. 
nes * Participation in entertainment and recreation pro- 
, | grams and projects at local “Golden Age” clubs. 
= ¢ Volunteer service at local hospital physiotherapy and 
me. § similar clinics, treating the oldsters. 
ir'les ¢ Cooperation in the organized community effort to 
the | secure special privileges to enable those over 65 to enjoy 
ICA at less cost movies, theater, and concerts. 
staff | Adivities in Metropolitan Communities 
tell, } Here are some examples of what several metro- 
vices ¥ politan communities are doing: 
¢ The Philadelphia Council of 39 BBW chap- 
ers is cooperating with community organizations 
js a | Usupport of the local “Elder Craftsmen’s Shop.” 
dto | « In Chicago, our 35-chapter Council is assum- 
Con- | ing responsibility for a series of parties for resi- 
gate lents of three Jewish Homes for the Aged, for 
ntet | the purpose of “entertaining their residents and 
addi- | bringing a little affection and attention to them 
Ex | fom members of their community.” 
Ne 1. Our Western District has explored possibili- 
ator ties of new programs with the Senior Citizens 
State ‘vice Center of Los Angeles County. Five new 
nem | programs are to be carried out in cooperation 
with the Committee on Aging of Los Angeles 
-ounty, and the SCS Center Coordinator and Con- 
| pro- sultant. They will serve as pilot programs for 
ld ot ‘milar undertakings throughout the 12 regions of 
ganl- | ‘his District. 
Pi | «© As graduates of a six weeks’ training course 
8 \ crafts (given by the county agency), a group 
1" Women in the eleven-chapter San Gabriel 
brar- Calif.) Council will service the needs of residents 
_ “senior guest homes in that area. 
f : * “Marketing Yourself” is the theme of an in- 
we §Situte to be conducted in the spring in the San 
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Fernando area. The possibilities of vocational 
opportunities for the older person will be stressed 
at this institute. 

e Operation of a mobile library service for the 
infirm aging, and transportation of senior resi- 
dents (especially to and from recreation units) 
is the responsibility of the 66 chapters in the 
Greater Los Angeles Area. 


Joint WHCA Planning 

Chapters and Councils throughout the country 
have participated in community surveys on prob- 
lems of aging. Some districts and chapters have 
sent representatives to State WHCA Conferences 
on the Aging; members from other chapters and 
councils have served as volunteers during such 
parleys; and other BBW members have served on 
regional and State conference committees on 
aging. 

An analysis of results of the survey on BBW 
chapter participation shows that a major impact 
has been made on our membership by the stepped- 
up State and Community Conferences on Aging, 
and many new programs for the older adult. Our 
district and local leaders, therefore, are giving 
new consideration to the educational and service 
needs of the older adult, and recognize that this 
challenge of aging must be met promptly and 
adequately. 

B’nai B’rith Women as an organization has been 
cooperating in preliminary planning for the 
White House Conference on Aging. 

We now look forward to constructive and mean- 
ingful deliberations and direction-finding. 

We anticipate for ourselves a positive and ex- 
panding national program of education and in- 
formation, coupled with coordination of new ac- 
tion programs in aging carried on throughout the 
organization. 

Service Program Well-Established 

Since its inception in 1909, this 135,000-mem- 
ber organization, with 870 chapters in the United 
States and Canada, has actively engaged in a 
three-fold program of educational, charitable, and 
religious programs. A continuing project of mem- 
ber education and information to advance under- 
standing and appreciation of modern life as it 
affects the expanded years has been included for 
some time. 

Previously, B’nai B’rith Women had only a lim- 
ited national program in the field of the older 
adult and the aging, with the exception of this 
one major activity: a series of sessions, known 
as “Better Living Forums,” designed to give the 
mature woman sufficient knowledge and insight 
to make the most satisfying and productive ad- 
justment to her environment. These have been 
usually conducted as one-day or weekend con- 
ferences and have been held on a membership or 
community-wide basis. 





Kiwanis International 
And Senior Citizens 


By R. F. Thalner, 1961 Chairman, Kiwanis Internationa] 
Committee on Public and Business Affairs for the United 
States, 2262 Nolen Drive, Flint 4, Mich. 


Delegates attending the 45th annual convention 
of Kiwanis International at Miami Beach, Florida, 
last June passed a resolution ‘That Kiwanis clubs 
promote and support programs designed to put to 
greatest use the talents and abilities of our senior 
citizens.” 


Kiwanis intends to have even broader interests 
in senior citizens, as evidenced in the 1961 pro- 
gram of its Committee on Public and Business 
Affairs for the United States. This program, an- 
nounced on November 1, includes the following 
recommendation to the 4500 Kiwanis clubs in the 
United States: 


“Assess the needs of senior citizens in our community 
and carry out projects which meet or partially meet these 
needs, especially through the provision of: 


(a) transportation; 
(b) facilities for fellowship and recreation; 


(c) employment opportunities and training for employ- 
ment; 


(d) opportunities for service through Kiwanis clubs or 
other voluntary organizations; 


(e) retirement education; 


(f) necessary health care and equipment; and 


”? 


(g) necessary housing. 


The Kiwanis International office has recently 
made available to its clubs a five-page mimeo- 
graphed bulletin, listing 70 ways in which Ki- 
wanis clubs can assist senior citizens. It runs the 
range from providing cookies to providing hous- 
ing, and Kiwanis clubs have done both. 


The most recently announced Kiwanis-spon- 
sored housing project is Kiwanis London House, 
a low-rental apartment house planned for Peoria, 
Illinois. The three Kiwanis Clubs of Peoria are 
engineering the project, which will have 24 apart- 
ments, plus a hobby and crafts room and a com- 
munity room. 


Ten Kiwanis clubs in Canada are already oper- 
ating housing projects for senior citizens, and 
more clubs have plans. 








For some years the Kiwanis Club of Sarasot 
Florida has sponsored a welfare home for the 
aged, and the Kiwanis Club of Bradenton, Florida 
has operated the “world’s largest” trailer park foy 
senior citizens. 


Although Kiwanis International has no plans 
for a separate committee organization for senior 
citizens, the Missouri-Arkansas District did set 
up its own district Committee on Senior Citizens 
for 1960, with the goal being to have each of the 
174 clubs in the two States establish its own 
special committee. 

Further evidence of the increasing interest of 
Kiwanis in the field of the aging is the fact that 
it has assigned one of its International trustees 
and two of its General Office staff members ty 
attend the White House Conference on Aging. 


Today no planning session of Kiwanis eve 
passes by without the subject of senior citizens 
coming up for discussion. It is certain that ac- 
tivities in the area of the aging will not only be. 
come more frequent but will become more signifi- 
cant in the years to come as 260,000 Kiwanians 
give their attention to the problem and the op- 
portunities. 





The Health and Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
St. Louis announced at a September 14 luncheon 
meeting that it is the recipient of a Ford Founda- 
tion grant to carry out a three-year demonstra- 
tion project on “Churches and Their Role in 
Serving Older Persons.” Objective of the demon- 
stration will be to work with congregations of 
different faiths in determining methods by which 
they can enlist the capabilities of older persons, 
and to show how the churches can work with the 
Health and Welfare Agencies toward better ways 
of meeting the needs of older persons. 


Miss Ollie A. Randall, Consultant to the Pro- 
gram on Aging for the Ford Foundation, explained 
that St. Louis was one of seven communities 
chosen for the demonstration project out of 124 
applicants. St. Louis was selected because of Its 
location, embracing both urban and rural com- 
munities, and because it was the only community 
which proposed to carry on the project through 
the churches. 


* 


Nearly 1 out of 3 wives over age 35 was in the 
labor force in 1959 as against 1 out of 8 in 1940, 
the U. S. Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports. 
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from p. 13) , ; , 
ference on Aging is now moving into another 


phase and has been expanded to cover more coun- 
ties. Financial assistance is provided by the 
Ford Foundation. 

@ An analysis of laws pertinent to older citi- 
zens will be made by the Attorney General. 

@ A new TV project in Adult Education will 
soon be launched. 

These are but a few of Minnesota’s accomplish- 
ments in answer to a query which the new Presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota made in his 
address at the Governor’s Conference on Aging: 
“Can a culture that assigns no role to almost 20 
million of its citizens be anything but a sick 
culture?” 

The Minnesota Governor’s Council on Aging 
has been challenged by this question to seek new 
means for insuring the dignity and equality of 
all older citizens, and guaranteeing for them a 
responsible role in life. 

In Kansas, plans for new action are also get- 
ting underway : 

e@ A 10-20 page brochure for a “quick look” at 
facts about aging in Kansas is to be published 
soon, as Well as a statewide directory of services 
for the aged. 

e@ There is new long-range planning in Adult 
Education. 

@ The Wichita Community Planning Council, 
which requested the University of Wichita to con- 
duct a special conference on aging last spring, is 
now studying the recommendations from that con- 
ference, as well as those from the Kansas State 
Conference on Aging. This Community Planning 
Council has proposed that a “Committee on 
Aging” be reconstituted into an action body to 
tarry out the recommendations. 

In Missouri, one of the candidates for Governor 
fas endorsed for legislative action the establish- 
ment of a permanent State Commission on Aging. 
In Nebraska, the United Community Services of 
)maha is establishing a Division of Aging to 
‘llow through on State Conference recommenda- 
lions for the Omaha area. 

lowa reports that 96 of the 99 counties in Iowa 
ave some form of organization for aging. 

One of South Dakota’s Regional Conferences on 
Aging has been influential in stimulating interest 
‘ra new day center for a group of Senior Citi- 
zis. The Rapid City Council of Social Agencies 
‘considering space for this center. 

North Dakota’s WHCA delegates are meeting in 
Yeember to discuss the White House Conference 
‘relation to the recommendations from North 
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Jakota which will need legislative action. 
(This first appearance of a new regular feature in Aging 


ll be followed by monthly reports from other DHEW 
‘onal of fices.) 


REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES FOR AGING 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


Region I: Mr. James C. Hunt 
120 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Phone: HUbbard 2-6550, Ext. 46 
CONN., MAINE, MASS., N.H., R.I., VT. 


Region II: Mr. Stanley J. Fioresi 
Room 1200, 42 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
Phone: WHitehall 3-2424, Ext. 32 

DEL., N.J., N.Y., PENNA. 


Region III: Mr. H. Burton Aycock 
700 East Jefferson St., Charlottesville, Va. 
Phone: CHarlottesville 3-5181, Ext. 74 

D.C., KY., MD., N.C., VA., W.VA., P.R., V.I. 


Region IV: Mrs. Virginia Smyth 
50 Seventh St., N.E., Atlanta 23, Ga. 
Phone: TRinity 6-3311, Ext. 5029 

ALA., FLA., GA., MISS., S.C., TENN. 


Region V: Miss Verna Due 

Room 712, New Post Office Building 

433 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Il. 

Phone: WAbash 2-8550, Ext. 60 
ILL., IND., MICH., OHIO, WISC. 


Region VI: Miss Amelia Wahl 
2305 Federai Office Building 
911 Walnut St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone: BAltimore 1-7000, Ext. 8001 
IOWA, KANS., MINN., MO., NEBR., N.D., S.D. 


Region VII: Mr. Clarence M. Lambright 
9th Floor, 1114 Commerce St., Dallas 2, Texas 
Phone: Riverside 8-5611, Ext. 2506 

ARK., LA., N.M., OKLA., TEXAS 


Region VIII: Dr. William T. Van Orman 
Room 551, 621 17th St., Denver 2, Colo. 
Phone: KEystone 4-4151, Ext. 215 

COLO., IDAHO, MONT., UTAH, WYO. 


Region IX: Mr. Donald C. Sutcliffe 

447 Federal Office Building 

Civic Center, San Francisco 2, Calif. 

Phone: KLondike 2-2350, Ext. 6477 
ARIZ., CALIF., NEV., OREG., WASH., ALASKA, 
HAWAII, GUAM 





(from p. 11) 
bility of inflation, urging people who have “a 
superstitious fear of making out wills” to do it 
anyhow. 

“Spanning the Generations” was prepared to 
guide discussions at full-day institutes which are 
being sponsored by NCJW Sections throughout 
the country in advance of the White House Con- 
ference on Aging, scheduled to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. in January 1961. Mrs. Hymes is 
Chairman of the WHCA Planning Committee on 
National Voluntary Services and Service Organi- 
zations for the White House Conference. 

The National Council of Jewish Women, which 
in 1945 began the establishment of the first na- 
tionwide network of recreational services for the 
elderly, is the world’s oldest major Jewish wo- 
men’s organization with 110,000 members in 240 
local Sections. It sponsors 900 community serv- 
ices, including 200 Golden Age projects, and so- 
cial action and adult education programs for 
members, as well as educational and welfare 
services for Jewish communities abroad. 







PUBLICATIONS 


“Infectious Diseases in the Aging,” a recent 
publication of the Public Health Service, (1961 
White House Conference Edition) contains 238 
pages of selected articles and annotations of med- 
ical literature which appeared on this subject 
during the past two decades. 

It is unusual to find such a collection when most 
of the current literature in the field of geriatric 
medicine deals with degenerative diseases. The 
emphasis on chronic aspects of the health prob- 
lem among the aging has implied that infectious 
diseases are of no significance. That this is not 
so is apparent from the broad subject variety in 
this volume. 

The assembling of these articles has been done 
under the auspices of the PHS Communicable 
Disease Center in Atlanta, and was developed for 
the purpose of: 

(1) placing in proper perspective, the infec- 
tious diseases as they affect the aging; 

(2) pointing out similarities and differences in 
case incidence and in the capacities of older in- 
dividuals to respond effectively to severe infec- 
tious states, as compared with those in the 
younger age groups; 

(3) providing a quick source of reference for 
material dealing with infectious disease in the 
aging, not only from the annotations and articles 
reproduced, but also from the large number of 
bibliographical entries found in the articles; 

(4) stimulating a keener interest in this field 
by pointing to the potential that exists for useful 
studies in many of infectious diseases in the 
aging. 

Professional persons may obtain single free 
copies of PHS Publication No. 762 from the Pub- 
lic Inquiries Branch, PHS, Department of HEW, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Others may obtain copies @ $1.50 from the 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


w 


Single free copies, in limited supply, of the 
“Guide for the Study of Aging in Wyoming’’ 
may be obtained from Allen M. A. Buckingham, 
Director, Division of Health Education, Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

This “Guide,” issued in May 1960 to assist 
county chairmen and their committees on aging to 
prepare for the WHCA, is unusually complete, and 
outlines suggested procedures for conducting a 
local survey-study. Its 93 pages of directories, 
charts, questionnaires, plans, and statements, al- 
though especially for Wyoming, should also prove 
interesting and helpful to others in this work. 


“Patient Care in Beth Abraham Home for the 
Year 1959.” This mimeographed 22-page booklet 
is asummary and statistical report of patient care 
for the past five years in Beth Abraham Home, 
a 510 bed non-profit voluntary institution affij. 
ated with the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
of New York. 

Statistical data and the Summary give detailed 
information on social data of the patients, the 
medical program, dental service, rehabilitation de. 
partment, nursing department, social service, die. 
tary, financial arrangements and staff. 

A very limited supply of copies are available. 
Requests should be made on organizational letter. 
head to David Wiesen, Assistant Executive Dj. 
rector, Beth Abraham Home, Allerton Ave. at 
Bronx River Pkway., NYC 67. 


The August 1960 issue of the Jllinois Health 
Messenger describes “New Homes for the Old” in 
Illinois. This newsbulletin is published monthly 
by the Illinois Department of Public Health. A 
limited supply of copies of this issue are available 
on request to the Bureau of Health Education, 
Illinois Department of Public Health, Room 505 
State Office Building, 400 S Spring St, Springfield. 


Single free copies of “A Guide to Community 
Services for Senior Citizens” are available from 
the Richmond Area Community Council, 2501 
Monument Ave., Richmond 10, Va. 

While especially helpful to those in the Rich- 
mond area, this guide will also be interesting to 
those in other areas responsible for, and inter- 
ested in preparing similar handbooks. In 26 
pages, divided into nine categories, it presents, 
neatly and concisely, factual data about each 
resource. 

Ww 

Interested professional persons may request 
(with a stamped, addressed return envelope) 
single free copies of a reprint of “A Study of 
Chronically Disabled Clients,” originally published 
in the July 1960 Social Casework, from Frant 
Goldman, M.D., Director, Health Study, Council 
of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, 729 
Seventh Ave, NYC 19. 

Mrs. Ethel Wilson, Research Assistant at the 
Health Study, collaborated with Dr. Goldman on 
this study of the problem of co-ordinating health 
services for patients with long term illnesses. 
Family service agencies and vocational service 
agencies have been aware for some time of the 
increase in the number of clients with disabling 
chronic illnesses but little is known about their 
characteristics, or the nature of the services pro 
vided for them. This study, covering 380 persons 
under the care of seven Jewish agencies, sheds 
some light on these previously unexplored factors. 
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Free copies of two particularly valuable papers 
ye available from The National Committee on 


ie Aging (345 E. 46 St., NYC 17): 


“The Legal Aspects of Dependency and 
Guardianship of Adults” (17pp.). 
“Trouble spots in providing protective serv- 
' ices” (27pP.). 
Both were prepared and presented by Virginia 
| chmann, Director of the Project on Guardian- 
ship and Protective Services of the NCOA. 

ve 
Free copies of a paper by Geneva Mathiasen, 
Executive Director of the National Committee on 
th Aging (345 E 46 St, NYC 17), presented be- 
re The National Conference of Social Welfare 
mn June 10, are also available from the NCOA. 
This paper, “‘A New Look at the Three-Genera- 
tion Family,”’ (17pp.) brings out many interesting 
facts, and conclusions: 
“There is an important differentiation to 
yemade between the three-generation family, and 
the three-generation household ;” 


“It may well be that one of the secrets of 
insecurity and misbehavior in the younger gen- 
eration may lie in the deprivation of that source 
{continuity and authority which can come only 
fom a close and rewarding contact with grand- 
yarents or other elderly persons.” 

} A new, original, and useful 24-page “Directory 
of Regional Organizations in the Field of Aging,” 
which lists the name, and headquarters address 
{national voluntary organizations in the Denver 
gional area of DHEW, is available from Dr. 
Nilliam T. Van Orman, Regional Representative 
‘or Aging, U. S. Department of HEW, Region 
Ill, Room 551, 621 17 St, Denver 2. 

The name and address of the State affiliate of 
ah organization, together with the name of the 
sponsible local person, and the size of member- 
hip in the State, are listed for each entry. 
Region VIII, with headquarters in Denver, in- 
ides Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Utah, and 
Vyoming. 


Employment and personnel management offi- 
‘als will be interested in a short article on p. 
233 of the April 1960 issue of Supervisory 
lanagement. The article, by Ewan Clague, Com- 
uissioner of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department 
i Labor, presents the latest findings, which 
‘swer affirmatively the question, which is the 
ttle of the article, “Do Older Office Workers 
Yeasure Up?” 

Tf your library does not have this publication, 





ingle copies @ $1 may be obtained from Ameri- 
1 Management Association, 1515 Broadway, 
NC 36. (Members of AMA need pay only 75¢.) 


A report on budgeting is the current and sixth 
of a series of eight manuals for use by homes for 
the aged, being issued by the Federation of 
Protestant Welfare Agencies, 251 Park Ave. S., 
N. Y. C. There are 54 homes for the aged and the 
blind affiliated with the Federation. 

According to Edward K. Warren, chairman of 
the FPWA’s Advisory Committee on Aging, this 
guide was prepared because of “awareness that 
sound budget-making, and strict budget controls 
are imperative as the cost of care rises to meet the 
physical, social and emotional needs of residents 
of homes for the aged, and infirmary patients.” 

The suggested budgeting procedure, consistent 
with sound business practice, was prepared by 
Mrs. Jean Wallace Carey, formerly director of the 
FPWA Division on Aging. Her collaborators were 
Albert Pleydell and Henry T. Samson. 

Previously issued sections of the FPWA series 
of manuals cover dietary service, medical service, 
non-capital financial recordkeeping, personnel 
policies and practices, and social service. All of 
these, including the new one on budgeting, are 
available @ 50¢, from the Federation. 

te 

A 60-page booklet, “The Administration Of 
Long Term Care Facilities,” is available @ $1.50 
from The Catholic Hospital Association, 1438 S. 
Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4. 

This first CHA publication on nursing homes 
and homes for the aged is a compilation of all 
papers presented at the first CHA-sponsored in- 
stitute on nursing homes and homes for the aged, 
which was held in St. Cloud, Minnesota, in Feb- 
ruary 1960. 

The papers cover many aspects of the institu- 
tional care that older patients should expect and 
receive, and offer some solutions for the added 
problems such patients present. They were pre- 
sented by authorities in the growing field of health 
care for older people and should prove particularly 
valuable to nursing homes, and other long term 
care facilities, as well as to hospitals now operat- 
ing or contemplating the construction of chronic 
or convalescent-type facilities. 

te 

“Conference on the Aging,” a 33-page detailed 
step-by-step guide for a community-wide confer- 
ence, shows how to plan a community event, a 
conference with your older neighbors. It gives 
helpful advice on organization and program, a 
suggested bibliography, as well as worthwhile 
follow-up activities. 

This guide, originally published in 1956, is 
available free, in limited supply, from Miss Sara 
Lee Berkman, Head, Community Services Depart- 
ment, National Council of Jewish Women, 1 W. 
47 St., N. Y. C. 36. (It was reviewed in Aging 28, 
p. 7.) 






































PUBLICATIONS 


The Department of Labour of the Dominion of 
Canada has available single free copies of two 
articles of diverse nature, yet of considerable in- 
terest to our readers. 

(1) “Employability of the Older Worker,” a 
26-page review of research findings, prepared by 
Professor S. D. Clark of the Department of So- 
ciology at the University of Toronto, establishes 
one interesting conclusion: 

“Any solution of the problem of the older worker, if it 
is to be successful, must be one which takes account of 
the particular characteristics of older workers in relation 
to the demands of particular jobs, and it is only by seek- 
ing to change some of the characteristics of older work- 
ers through training and the arrest or reversal on the 
psychological level of age changes, and some of the 
demands of the job, such speed, complexity and 
physical exertion, that any real improvement can be 
made in the position of the older worker.” 

Requests for this should be sent to: Economics 
and Research Branch, Dept. of Labour, No. 5 
Bldg., Ottawa, Canada. 

(2) “Speaking Out About The Older Worker” 
is a special 26-page publication of five radio 
broadcasts dealing with various social and eco- 
nomic aspects. The purpose of the series was 
to stimulate positive thought and action to en- 
courage sincere efforts in overcoming problems 
of the older worker. This series was carried on 
some 80 Canadian radio stations, from coast to 
coast, in the fall of 1959. 

A limited supply of copies is available from 
Division of Older Workers, Civilian Rehabilita- 
tion, Department of Labour, Ottawa, Canada. 


as 
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A helpful brochure, “The Community Medical 
Care Program—A Service to Physicians and Their 
Patients,”’ presenting the pertinent facts about the 
medical home care program of the Federation of 
Jewish Agencies in Philadelphia, is available free 
of charge from Mr. Lionel J. Silverman, Adminis- 
trative Director, Community Medical Home Care 
Program, Albert Einstein Medical Center, York 
and Tabor Roads, Philadelphia 41. 


A 
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“Employment Problems of the Older Worker,” 
an article written by Dr. Daniel H. Kruger in the 
Autumn 1959 Business Topics (Michigan State 
University’s quarterly), shows the popular miscon- 
ception of the capabilities of the older worker. It 
points out how the employment prospects of the 
oldster can be improved, and explains why they 
must. 

A limited supply of free copies of this issue is 
available from the Bureau of Business and Econo- 
mic Research, 20 Morrill Hall, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing. 


22 


“They know something we need to know, aboy 
which we have not learned to ask, nor they 4 
teach.” 


This quotation gives the flavor of a specia 
article by Margaret Mead in the October 196) 
issue of Council Woman, regular publication of 
the National Council of Jewish Women, Inc., 1 W 
47 St, NYC 36. (50¢ a year, single copies 10¢), 


“A Program for Geriatric Patients from Ho 
pital to Community” by Frances B. Moss, 0.T.R 
and Genevieve Stewart, M.D., is a thorough re 
port of the physical and social rehabilitation of 
geriatric patients in the Veterans Administration 
Hospital in Sepulveda, Calif. This well-writtey 
article has a minimum of technical language, thus 
it is of special interest to lay persons. It ap. 
peared in The American Journal of Occupational 
Therapy (American Occupational Therapy As. 
sociation, 250 W 57 St., NYC 19; $6 a year) 
November-December 1959; pp. 268-72. 


The Public Relations Office of Wartburg Col- 
lege, Waverly, Iowa, will send postpaid @ 50¢ the 
report of an extensive research project, “Facing 
Older Age in Bremer County.” 


The report was written not for the technical 
specialist, but rather for clergymen, social work- 
ers, recreational leaders, and others who are par- 
ticularly interested in serving the needs of older 
people. Much helpful information and many in- 
teresting insights into the needs and attitudes of 
older people living in an agriculturally-oriented 
environment are presented. The findings should 
facilitate development of realistic services and 
programs for reaching older people. 


The 36-page report is summed up by the author: 
“One point is clear from the data. It is utterly 
unrealistic to categorize all persons beyond a fixed 
age as old. Persons continue to manifest individ- 
ual differences whether they are 16 or 76 years of 
age. Older age cannot be measured alone by the 
calendar. Age is primarily a matter of activities, 
feelings, and attitude, not a matter merely of ac- 
cumulated years.” 


“Too Old To Work at 40” is an attractive, 
brief, clearly written summary of the problem of 
job discrimination because of age, prepared by 
the Department of Research and Education, Build- 
ing Service Employee’s International Union, 316 
W. Randolph St, Chicago 6. 

It answers common objections against hiring 
older workers, point by point. Suitable for dis 
tribution to both workers, and employers; avail- 
able free, in quantity, if desired. 
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“The Changing Problems of the Aged” is a very 
iandsome, illustrated publication, thoughtfully 
srepared and beautifully presented. 
“The Changing Problems of the Aged,” pub- 
ished by the St. Louis Jewish Center for Aged 
(1438 E. Grand Ave., St. Louis 7), discusses the 
“ew concepts of caring for the aged in the light 
if current gerontological progress. Old age, it 
aserts, is a problem that must inevitably con- 
‘ont each individual who survives youth and 
middle age.. Man is living longer, his needs are 
hanging, and therefore, he must reorient his 
thinking on old-age residences. 
The idea is rejected that homes for the aged 
must have the traditional climate of old folks 
)mes or the poor house. They must, instead, be 
,continuation of an environment in which the 
individual can flourish, in which contact can be 
maintained with friends and relatives, and in 
which a happy in-home social state is developed. 
They must, of course, contain necessary medical 
und social service facilities, and provide the 
rained staffs essential for a well ordered com- 
munity. 
Copies of this publication, in very limited sup- 
jy, are available upon request. 

Ww 
A 42-page booklet available @ 50¢ from The 
institute of Gerontology, 26 Byington Rd, State 
(niversity of Iowa, Iowa City, is the third edition 
i “Senior Citizens in the Church and Com- 
nunity.”” 
The author, Reverend H. Lee Jacobs, has had a 
wied career in working with the problems of 
ying. He has had 18 years experience as a minis- 
#;he was an executive director of a retirement 
ume; he has done extensive graduate work in 
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ducation at The University of Iowa, where his 
yecial interest is in adult education at the older 
-taturity level. 
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The results of a small but comprehensive survey 
‘older consumers on three aspects of housing 
ae been released by The Women’s Educational 
td Industrial Union, 264 Boylston St., Boston 16. 
The three fields explored were: the cost of food 
i housing in 1959; attitudes toward present 
‘ing arrangements; and cost estimates for pro- 
ing adequate new facilities and services. Al- 
“ough only 40 people were interviewed, this tho- 
‘ugh survey might suggest a pattern for analyz- 
Yand meeting the demands for housing arrange- 
“tts of other groups of older people to make 
‘ig more enjoyable. 

Survey questions, tables, and summary sheets 
‘tall included in the 56-page study, **Housing 
“ls and Choices of the Older Consumer.” A 
tiled supply of copies is available @ $1. 
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(from p. 1) 

The “Preliminary Program” already has been 
distributed to members of the WHCA National 
Advisory Committee, to WHCA delegates from 
States and national voluntary organizations, and 
to other WHCA participants. Two other new pub- 
lications describing the Conference appeared in 
recent weeks. The “Action on All Fronts” Prog- 
ress Report is separately described under NEWS 
ITEMS (see p. 10), and the new “Special Report” 
is described at the bottom of this page. 

The factual reports and recommendations from 
the 53 States and Territories taking part in the 
WHCA include documents of all sizes, styles, and 
colors. They range from fancy professional print- 
ing jobs to modest mimeographed booklets, and 
the covers vary widely in color: blue, green, buff, 
black, white, orange, yellow, and grey. Exterior 
graphic treatment includes imaginative treat- 
ments—silhouettes of State map outlines, views 
of State capitols, samples of local scenic beauty. 

Treatment of material for the WHCA was as 
varied as outward appearance, all the way from 
a brief listing of State recommendations to a 
thorough-going exposition of conditions under- 
lying each recommendation, and detailed sugges- 
tions as to where and how these might best be 
carried out. 

While most of the reports adhered to the 20 
subject-matter areas, some grouped material in 
their own way to conform with the structure of 
their own State committees. The overall trend 
was to submit factual reports and recommenda- 
tions as two separate volumes, although a number 
of States chose to combine the two under one 
cover. Some jurisdictions submitted as many as 
14 separate reports, all under separate cover, each 
dealing with a distinct aspect of the field of aging. 

Readers of Aging who have not yet seen the 
reports and recommendations from their own 
State as submitted to the WHCA may wish to 
write to the Governor’s office, or to the Governor’s 
Designee for copies of the studies, reports, and 
recommendations from their own State. 








The “Special Issue” of Aging (an extra, or 
13th issue) which was announced in Aging 
67 (May, p. 3) has not been published. 

Instead, a “Special Report” on the White 
House Conference on Aging has been issued 
in 24-page format, devoted to a full expla- 
nation of the WHCA. 

Copies of the ‘Special Report” were mailed 
during November to all subscribers of Aging. 

Extra copies are available from the De- 
partment of HEW, Att: Publications Distri- 
bution, G-602 North Bldg., Washington 25, 
D. C. 
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Denver, Colorado: 
‘Forty Plus’’ for Men and Women 


By Guy E. Macy, Older Worker Specialist, Colorado 
Department of Employment, 1210 Sherman, Denver. 

In January 1956 the U. S. Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, in cooperation with several State 
employment offices, made extensive studies in sev- 
eral major cities to determine the nature and ex- 
tent of the problem of the older worker in the 
labor market, and to provide a factual basis for 
helping to resolve those problems. 

One important thing this study showed was that 
with special counseling and job development serv- 
ice more older workers could be placed on jobs. 

As a result, all State employment offices were 
authorized by the Department of Labor to provide 
special services for older workers. Older Worker 
Specialists were appointed to each State employ- 
ment service, and to many of the larger metropoli- 
tan areas such as Denver. 

After research by the Denver Older Worker 
Specialist together with William H. Lancaster, 
Manager of the Denver Employment Office, we 
decided to form a men’s ‘‘40-Plus Association” of 
unemployed men over 40. This was to be pat- 
terned after the Forty Plus Clubs of New York 
and Boston. 


Established December 1956 

On December 5, 1956, a group of about 20 un- 
employed men over 40 met in the auditorium of 
the Denver State Employment Office to establish 
the “Forty Plus” of Denver. Today this associa- 
tion has an overall membership of 444, of whom 
32 are “active” members, and 160 are “senior” 
members. 

The “Forty Plus” of Denver is an association 
of business and professional men over 40 with 
mature experience and abilities who have become 
unemployed through causes beyond their control. 
They have banded together for the purpose of 
helping each other obtain satisfactory re-employ- 
ment. It is a nonprofit association and is in- 
corporated under the State laws of Colorado. 


Each Applicant Helps Others 

Each applicant must fill in an application form, 
giving business and personal references, and must 
agree to obligate himself to devote one day a week 
working as assigned in behalf of the association, 
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and to attend the night business meetings where 
assignments are made. Before being approved 
for membership, each applicant is thoroughly in. 
vestigated by the membership committee. 

Each member works in behalf of the entire 
membership to further the aims of the organiza. 
tion. Work includes manning the office, serving 
on committees, contacting employers to find posi- 
tions for members, and periodic preparation and 
mailing of the Manpower Bulletin to more than 
1100 Denver employers. This bulletin contains a 
short thumbnail sketch of qualifications for each 
active member, identified by code number rather 
than by name. 

Whenever job openings are reported, qualified 
members are promptly notified, and appointments 
are made to contact the prospective employer. 


“Senior’ Members Have Found Jobs 

The membership and roster of officers of the 
Association are constantly changing: when a 
member has found a satisfactory position he auto- 
matically is dropped as an ‘‘active’’ member, and 
is urged to become a “senior”? member. 

As sponsor of the ‘Forty Plus” of Denver, the 
Denver Employment Office furnishes office space, 
desks, typewriters, file cabinets, stationery, and 
the services of a specialized counselor on older 
worker problems. The counselor assists “Forty 
Plus” officers, and assigns work to new members. 


The Ladies, Too 

In February 1957, it was decided to sponsor 4 
woman’s organization similar to the men’s “Forty 
Plus” of Denver. This was formally organized 
on February 19, 1957, originally as the “Senior 
Career Women” of Denver. It is now known as 
the “Women’s Forty Plus of Greater Denver.” 

The “Women’s Forty Plus’”’ is fully organized, 
with a president, vice president, secretary and 
four major committees. A Womanpower Bulletin 
is published quarterly during the year for some 
1000 Denver employers. There are now 455 mem- 
bers, of whom 42 are “active,” and 150 “senior 
members. 

Both “Forty Plus” organizations have been 
quite successful in finding jobs for their mem- 
bers. By October 1, 1960, the men’s “Forty Plus 
had placed 670 members on good jobs. The wo- 
men’s “Forty Plus” has placed 545 since Febru: 
ary 1957. 
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